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PREFACE. 



" By record of antique times I find 
That women wont in warres to beare most sway. 
And to all great exploites themselves inclin'd. 
Of which they still the girlond bore away ; 
Till envious men, fearing their rules decay, 
Gan coyne streight lawes to curb their liberty : 
Yet, sith they warlike armes have laide away. 
They have exceld In artes and polUcy, 
That now we foolish men that prayse gin eke t'envy."— 

2%« Faerie QiiteeM. 

To add in any way to the right understanding ot 
woman's character, is to increase the general stock 
of the knowledge of human nature. There are 
strange thoughts about the component parts of this 
human nature. Men and women measure them- 
selves by themselves, and compare themselves among 
themselves, and make no end of mistakes. The 
individualism of any man is not the standard mea- 
sure to reduce the world to. The elements of 
human nature are like water, incompressible. 

The history of woman at one time, is a paradox to 
the same history at another time. In one age she 
stands trembling before her lord and brutal master, 
fearful lest by one blow he should strike her to the 
ground. In another age she is the sovereign mis- 
tress of the sphere; man is the slave doing homage 
to the name, and performing worship at the footstool 
of woman ; and she leads him by the golden chain of 
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chivalry. Oae of this age says, " He who loyally 
serves his lady, will not only be blessed at the height 
of man's felicity in this life, but will never fall into 
those sins that prevent happiness hereafter. Pride 
will be entirely effaced from the heart of him who 
endeavours by humility and courtesy to win the 
grace of a lady. The true faith of a lover will 
defend him from the sins of anger, envy, sloth, 
and gluttony; and his devotion to his mistress 
renders the thought impossible of his conduct ever 
being stained with the vice of profligacy."* 

*' What thing she hid me do, I do, 
And where she hid me go, I go, 
And when she likes to call, I come, 
I serve, I bow, I look, I lowte. 
My eye followeth her about. 
What so she will, so will I, 
When she would sit, I kneel by,"— G'otMr. 

The age, like a kaleidoscope, is changed, and 
immediately is presented another view. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, John Aylmer, bishop of 
London, as a soldier priest, and with lance in hand, 
or rather in tongue, makes the following attack 
upon the then character of woman: — '* Many women 
are more learned, discreeter, more excellent, and 
more constant than a number of men; but the 
greater part are fond, foolish, wanton, flibbergibes, 
wavering, witless, tattlers, triflers, eavesdroppers, 
rumour-raisers, wine-bibbers, backbiters, and in 
every respect doltified with the dregs of the 
devil's ."t 

* Dame des Belles' Consines. 
t Bishop Aylmer's Sermons. 
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Edmund Spencer, poet, however, like a true and 
valiant knight, comes to the rescue, and saves the 
age of the virgin queen from the deadly words of the 
bishop. 

" Here hare I eawe in men Just blame to find. 
That in their proper praise too partiall bee. 
And not indiflFerent to woman kind, 
To whom no share in armes and eheralree 
They doe impart, ne maken memoree 
Of their brave gestes and prowesse martial! : 
Scarce do they spare to one, or two or three, 
Rowme in their writtes : yet the same writing small 
Does all their deedes deface, and dims their glories all."— 

The Faerie Queene. 

From the court of the second Charles proceeds a 
polluted stream of contemptuous satire, woman being 
the subject. The Earl of Rochester led the wa/, 
Alexander Pope, Dean. Swift and others followed 
on. As a specimen, Pope says: 

" Men some to pleasure, some to business take. 
But every woman is at heart a rake." 

Swift has the heartlessness to ridicule an unac- 
knowledged and heartbroken wife. 

** Her hearers are amazed from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and sense, 
Which, though her modesty would shroud. 
Breaks like a sun behind a cloud.** 

And yet the gifted Stella, Dr. Johnson says, could 
not spell correctly. While Queen Anne reigned, 
needlework was the absorbing occupation of the 
women of the upper classes. 

"Tapestry up and down. 
Tapestry in and out. 
Tapestry here and there 
And everywhere about." 
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In the present day woman and her work are the 
favourite themes. At first two subjects were before 
the mind. "Man the head of the woman," and 
•* woman the glory of the man." One has been 
taken and the other left. The greater part of the 
following pages was written some time since, before 
the subject was one of discussion. The argument is 
one of independent thought. So far as it can be 
ascertained, no attempt has been ever made before 
to show the relations of woman's physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and religious superiority over 
man. Such being the case, it has been thought as 
a thing only just, considering the past indignities 
offered to the sex, to dedicate the present Work to 
the ladies of England. 

The men, from pride and envy, will, as a matter 
of course, endeavour to talk, write, and put it down. 
The ladies, to whose hands it is presented for safe 
keeping, will no doubt see the desirableness of doing 
the right thing, at the right time and in the right 
way to put it up. 

The form herein moulded, to woman's cast, is 
herewith erected to woman's name, in order to do 
honour to her constancy and love. 

J. Watts Lkthbridge. 



London, 

August, 1856. 



WOMAN THE GLORY OF THE MAN. 



BOOK I. 

RULES AND NOT EXCEPTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

' •* * -' THE BEGINNING. 

" Fairest of creation, last and best 
^ Of all God's MTorks, creature in whom excell'd 
Whatever can to Klght or thought be form'd 
Holy, divine, good, amiable or sweet."— i/iAon. 

In the midst of so many creations, material and 
otherwise, which have taken place since the com- 
mencement of the world's history, one would have 
expected that the Director of Nature would have 
been anxious to have produced some rational crea- 
ture long before He did. But nature always takes 
her time, is never in a hurry, and makes no mis- 
takes. Progression is to her a law, and advancement 
the end to be attained. The present repeats the 
past, the future will not only do the same, but will 
repeat them both. 

Until the sixth and the last day of the present 
period of the world's history, was a long time to 
be kept waiting for man. He was to have dominion. 
One would not have been surprised to have heard 
of usurpation among the inferior tribes; of a leader, 
or leaders, being chosen from among them, and of 
each tribe selecting one of its own kind to govern 
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the rest. But they, to their credit be it spoken, 
like faithful subjects, waited ia patience for man, 
their coming king. He came. The first lesson 
•which subjects have to learn of their rulers, is 
patience. This lesson is the best law, for the first 
chapter in a statute book, for the beginning of any 
reign. No one, however, would like to answer for 
the patience of the tribes, had not their monarch 
come when and where he did. Where patience 
ends, impatience begins. A place without law is a 
region of anarchy. 

In keeping the tribes of the lower orders of crea- 
tion waiting for the coming of man, nature was 
girding up her loins for the execution of a task, to 
show the world what she could do. The best was 
kept until the last. Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and 
afterwards that which is spiritual. 

Nature, when producing, always works by ascent. 
In the order of time there is first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear. In point of 
importance, the first become last, and the last first. 
The rising sun has to reach the meridian line in two 
hemispheres. The sun's decline is but a seeming 
paradox. Every new series is an advancement upon 
the past, and connected with it. Nature's princi- 
ples are few and simple, and from the commence- 
ment of the creation ; there have been, and still are, 
conclusions to be reached. 

Advancement and improvement are two of the 
rules by which this world was made. The comple- 
tion and perfection of these laws is the end of crea- 
tion, providence and religion. Their influence is 
felt throughout creation. The construction of the 
earth with all below, and all above it, is a confirma- 
tion of the existence and universality of these two 
leading principles. From inorganic nature to orga- 
nic life, and then to sentient existence, there is 
improvement seen in the order of advancement — not 
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improvement in the sense of previous imperfection, 
but in the introduction of new elements, in some 
cases possessed, and in other cases both possessed 
and enjoyed. 

The earth, through its vAious changes, has lost 
its previously existing inhabitants; but each loss 
was only from a lower towards a higher, and a 
greater good. For when the state of the earth had 
become so changed, that the first race, or races of 
animals, could no longer live, or be happy upon it, 
they were suffered to become extinct ; then creation 
witnessed a second and more perfect race; then fol- 
lowed a third, and probably a fourth, more and 
more perfect in their organization; then came man, 
and last of all Woman was brought into being; 
because the earth had advanced and improved in 
such a way as to be suited for their reception and 
enjoyment. 

The description of the six days of the present 
order of nature, as given in the first sections of the 
Book of Genesis, whether taken as great periods,* 
or natural days, is of sufficient authority to prove 
the ascending series of creation's work in the pre- 
sent economy and course of nature. The mind is 
led on involuntarily by the simple, yet sublime 
narration of the events in her advancement and 
improvement of each succeeding day. 

By the process of degradation, in volcanic agency 
and decomposition, there are means ever at work for 
the attainment of higher ends. ** Every rank of 
creatures, as it ascends in the scale of creation, leaves 
death behind it, or under it." However slowly the 
process may go on, the very slowness of the method 
is the means of bringing about the desired result; 
and thus the degradation of the former state of the 
earth, in being reduced to chaos, immediately before 
the present state of things was the result of pre- 
viously existing means, to prepare for the advance- 

* Appendix A. 
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ment and improvement to be seen in the series ot 
events recorded by the sacred historian of the six 
days of this latter creation. Day after day wit- 
nessed the introduction of some new element added 
to the previously existuig ones; on the sixth and 
last day the first man was made, and then woman, 
with additional beauty and grace, sympathy and 
love, completed the whole. In her existence is 
realized the last, the crowning act of nature^s crea- 
tive work. 

The end proposed by nature, and the God of 
nature, has by the means adopted, been secured. 
The last of the series, as it must have been pre- 
viously anticipated, is the best. For any other 
conclusion to be reached is a thing in itself impos- 
sible. Unless, indeed, woman has taken her high 
position by mistake, having been forgotten, and so 
passed by, and put in last to make the number 
right and fill up the vacant space; under such cir- 
cumstances she may be regarded as an appendix, 
and should be referred to her proper nook, and told 
how it came to pass that she was of such little im- 
portance as to be forgotten at the right time, and 
put off as of no account until the end had come. 
But this can never be, since the world was made by 
a series of perfect acts from the first even to the 
last 

Whatever may be the future condition of the 
earth, or whatever advancement and improvement 
may be seen in a new creation, or in a number of 
such hereafter, it is impossible to say ; but a form 
more fair, a constitution more complete, a life — if 
virtue be its basis — more useful; a mission — if 
religion be its aim — more holy, than woman's is, 
imagination cannot divine. 



WOMAN m CREATION. O 

CHAPTER II. 
woman in creation. 

Section i. 

*' But yon, yon. 
So perfect and so peerless, are created. 
Of every creature's best."— 17i« Tempest, 

There is nothing lost in nature. The past finds 
its way into the present, and the present will go on 
into the future. All things are full of labour, and 
all things work together. Each part may call the 
farthest brother. " The eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee; nor again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you." The whole world 
thus stands related. 

The work is worthy of its Creator. A great 
undertaking requires adequate preparation. The 
foundations of the earth being laid, the present 
structure was built thereon with sufficient skill to 
ensure completeness in every part. Perfection was 
seen throughout the work of each day, so far as 
each day went; but at the same time the result of 
each advancing day rose to a higher degree, of com- 
parative worth, so that each preceding day became 
auxiliary to each of the succeeding ones. Thus the 
world was made, and in the human form were found 
combined the elements of every creature's best. 

The order observed in the first week of the pre- 
sent state of the earth, the frutiful work- days of the 
Creator, is a gradually developed energy. What the 
end would be no one apart from the Creator could 
distinctly say. But on the coming forth of the 
numerous tribes of the earth an intelligent observer 
might have said, " Behold the shadow of something 
"better, the sun rising from behind in the kindling 
morn of creation I All lower natures find tkevc Vv\^- 
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est good in semblances and seekings of that whicli is 
higher and better. AH things strive to ascend, and 
ascend in their striving."* 

The earth was without form and void ; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters. And on 
the first day of the week, at day-break, the builder 
of the world laid the first stone of the new edifice 
about to be erected.t The first foundations of this 
new era were no sooner finished than preparation for 
the second was commenced, and in the construction 
divided the waters on either side. To build such a 
breakwater required a power, the bare conception of 
which is beyond the strength of the strongest mind. 
In the work in hand utility could not dispense with 
such a boundary line. The third day produced a 
third expansion covered with vegetation; the Crea- 
tor's garden. The work was a continued act, and 
rose upwards as if by enchantment. There is wisdom 
in the formation; and variety of herb and tree and 
flower. The beautiful, like some spirit, rests on the 
lichin of the crag, the forest cedar, and the lofty pine. 
The fourth elevation far away from mists and fogs, 
revealed a platform from which the glories of the 
surrounding worlds are seen, the Creator's observa- 
tory. The fifth projection served as a resting-place 
for the feathered tribes.; the world's aviary. On 
the sixth and last day of this construction of the 
living temple, the servants of the world came, and 
after them their master and their mistress ; nature's 
household. There was in this many a development 
from the lower to the higher, and not the reverse. 
Order is heaven's first law. The work thus far was 
good; and enjoyment everywhere was felt. 

The first man came and stood at the head of the 
creation, to rule the creatures which had been made 
before him. In taking his place the patient obedient 
tribes came to him "to see what he would call 

* Coleridj^e. t Appendix B. 
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tliem," and he " gave names to all." His dominion 
was over the brutes, and never intended to be 
exercised beyond them. There were none found 
among the numerous tribes fit to be a companion of 
his hopes and pys. Not one with whom he could 
have an interchange of soul. Man was far above the 
inferior tribes, both by " sanctity of reason," and of 
thought. But he was not the climax of creation; 
the acme of the sixth day's work was not in him. 
There was a vacant place remaining to be occupied. 

"There wanted yet the master work, the end 
Of all yet done," 

And woman occupied the vacant space. The highest 
position was reserved for, and the last act of creation 
was performed in her. Without woman the human 
species would not have been perfect. Her existence 
was the completion of the whole. *' The beauty of 
the world I the paragon of animals.'* She had the 
last touch of nature's creative force and the last 
breath of her Maker of all His works. 

If man occupied a higher place than the living 
creatures which were before him, by being made 
after them, woman must occupy higher ground than 
he, in coming after him. Man now in his order 
stands between the inferior tribes and the individual 
who follows him. Whereas woman stands between 
her husband and her God. A noble position truly I 
Man here is proximate; woman ultimate. If man, 
from his position be the head and glory of the tribes 
below him, woman must be the glory of the man and 
of all the world besides. As a crown to the brow, so 
is woman to the world ; for the generations of the 
heavens and the earth had to wait until woman came 
to throw a ray of glory around her husband's exis- 
tence, before creation could be completed, and all 
things said to be '* very good." And the evening 
and the morning were the sixth day. 
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SkCTION II. 
" For what God, after better, worse would build ?"—MiUon, 

The last day of creation had three distinct parts; 
and each part takes the place assigned to it at the 
proper period of the day. First the land animals, 
with three divisions; the cattle, creeping things, and 
beasts of the earth ; second man, and third woman. 
The last two were to rule the rest, *' let them have 
dominion,*' and be companions. to one another. 

The first man, matured, intelligent, and observing, 
although an infant in days, must have been filled with 
thoughts and joys at the prospect and happiness of 
all around him. It must have taken* him six days 
at least to have read over the catalogue of the objects 
of creation. What beauties must have been pre- 
sented to young Adam's eyes, and what enchantment 
must have filled his soul! There was a panorama 
within his brain. Man made his survey. Woman 
came, and occupying higher ground could not only 
see over all he saw, but also over the man besides. 
When he made his survey she was not, when she 
made her's he was. Man, then, must have congratu- 
lated himself in being second only, in this respect, to 
her. The first object which met her eyes when taking 
a view of the objects around her, in their relative 
positions, in the descending scale, was man, who 
was in waiting to receive her ; thus showing the 
importance attached to the coming of one who should 
be a companion through life, to add to his comfort by 
the blending of their joys, to increase his happiness 
by the sunshine of her smiles, and to multiply and 
still increase the innocent recreations and enjoyments 
of Eden and the world, by the warmest tints of a 
summer's love. 

It was wise on the part of the man to make his 
catalogue of the tribes before the woman came. Had 
he left it until afterwards, some time must have 
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elapsed before it could have been done. The moment 
of her appearance was to him the moment of breath- 
less admiration. When first his eyes looked up to 
her, he felt, and saw, and recognised, in the beauty 
dwelling there, the glory of his existence. She was 
then the glory of the man, however much she has 
been degraded since, or is degraded now. 

The tribes of earth, in mute astonishment, in silent 
wonder, instinctively looked up to man; and he in 
his turn, rationally, to her who came after him ; and 
she, angel- like, to her God. And there is nothing 
strange that such should have been the case, for man 
was formed from the dust of the earth ; woman from 
a warm, a living part of him. Nobler stilU The 
Divine artist moulded up this living part ** with all 
the virtues that attend the good," and produced the 
** wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best."* 

** Yonrs was the nobler birth, • 

For yoa from man were made;— man bnt of earth, 
The son of dust r't 

There was no time lost before the first man and 
the first woman knew each other. ** This is now 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh," he said. 
The dearest things and closest ties were to be given 
up for her. " Therefore shall a man leave his lather 
and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one flesh." Such are the conditions of the 
matrimonial law. Nothing less can fully answer its 
sacred purpose. Speech by instinct, and knowledge 
by intuition, the first human pair felt the joys of 
earth. They needed no other joys just then. 
That day was to them the preparation day of 
life. Tliey had a good starting point in the race 
which they had to run. Woman came later in the 
day than man, in order that he might finish his work 
and then attend to her, she not having so much 
laborious work to do as he, A helpmate truly. So 
let her be. 

• Milton. t Randolph. 
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Nature's, and the God of nature's, last creatiye 
act was done, the sixth day's work was now complete, 
and the teeming week days of creation at an end. 
After labour what so good as rest? God was now 
about to rest from all His works, and nature in her 
creative force, and all other things. The coming day 
was to be one of rest for all, The Sabbath was 
drawing nigh. The first human pair were prepared 
to meet and welcome the rising day. 



CHAPTER III. 

WOMAN IN SOCIETY. 

SECTION I. — UTILITY. 

"Our interests are always advancing towards what is better.**— 

l%eophyUtct. 

There is symmetry in all the works of God. All 
things are in proportion one part to another, and to 
all the world besides. Society has its proportions, 
and in addition its exaggerations. In society, things 
and persons go by valuation in these days; and who 
so frequently as woman? "What has she?'* and 
not " What is she?" has become the question of an 
utilitarian age. The relative nature of the different 
classes of persons in society may be seen in the 
dream image of an eastern king. The head of 
gold and breast of silver, thighs of brass and legs of 
iron, with feet of iron and clay. 

As a marketable commodity clay is always plenti- 
ful. Here we have the lowest type, the last extre- 
mity of the community. There is generally a stock 
in hand of this article, offered at a low price, and 
frequently thrown aside as " not wanted."* Iron 
people know their value, at times they will con- 
descend to move with the toes of the commonalty, 
• Appendix 0. , 
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but knowing their worth they keep their distance, 
even as iron is not mixed with clay, but subject not- 
withstanding to get rusty, and like the markets, 
sometimes up and sometimes down, and very much 
like the weather, not always to be depended on. Of 
brass how can it be classified but by the term ** mid- 
dling?" occupying as it does the middle place in our 
figure, and known in the market as the middle class. 
Silver is in the ascending scale, embodied in the learn- 
ed professions, represented in the powdered wig, and 
passed off in the market and over the counter. The 
value of gold is known to most persons if not prac- 
tically tested. It takes its place as number one 
among the metals, and looks down with golden 
smiles upon those who are found below. In relative 
value in creation and society woman is the head of 
gold, and like Babylon of old, " the glory of king- 
doms" and the Mother of them all. 

Gold of the right •' stamp'' — not base or counter- 
feit — is at all times current coin of the realm. 
Woman as she was intended to be — not base or de- 
graded — is always the best defender of virtue, the 
stoutest upholder of morality, the constant com- 
panion of truth, the warmest cherisher of the best 
affections and of the noblest feelings. Never weary 
of attention to the sick ; or tired of watching over 
the dying. The ever patient follower of a soul's re- 
ligion ; gold of the true mint, coin of lasting worth, 
not emblazoned in front and preaching to all the 
world " Defender of the Faith," but a rich treasure 
found in the heart, and a currency kept up in every 
course of duty. 

Money put out to use finds a wide and rapid cir- 
culation, interest paid augments the sum, and its 
compound interest will in time make it double. Let 
women put the sterling coin of virtue and religion 
in circulation, and it will increase the amount, in 
some cases to thirty, and in others to sixty and an 
hundred-fold. Interest and compound ditto ibL*^ 
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be realized. The first law given to human nature 
may be interpreted with as much truth in a moral 
as in a physical sense, " Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth," 

Society is made up of class and order; genus and 
species. 

" Creatnres that» by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts." 

Classmen, family distinctions and supporters, the 
idols of the market and of the den, take their ap- 
pointed places and act their different parts. Society, 
as well as geography, has its oceans, seas, and rivers ; 
continents, peninsulas, and islands. Empires and 
kingdoms, countries with their boundary lines, 
cities, towns, and villages; with climates, monsoons, 
and trade winds; zones and extremities from the 
equator to the poles. 

Society, civil and domestic, has its chapters of 
accident and incident. Periods of prosperity and 
the reverse. Great men dying and little men doing 
the same. Insurrections taking place not only in 
kingdoms, but in the market, the family, and the 
shop. In each there are wars and rumours of wars, 
noise, and bustle, and strife; victories and defeats; 
triumphs and degradations. Kings are raised to 
the throne, receive the holy oil of consecration and 
are crowned; they rule; and in due time, either in 
life or by death, are dethroned or depart, and their 
heirs apparent or presumptive, or nothing at all, 
reign in their stead. 

As in the human frame so in society there must 
be a head and hands and feet. The head to rule, the 
hands to work, and the feet to walk. All things 
are placed under law and have to submit to authori- 
ty. The head gives notice to the feet to go, and 
they go, and to the hands to work and they obey. 
Such is the mutual dependance of the various parts 
of the body politic, that insubordination in one part, 
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if not put down, would end in the destruction of the 
whole. 

This society holds together by a nyitual friend- 
ship. And if established upon, and continued by 
the laws of nature, it cannot give up any one 
part without a loss being felt throughout the 
whole. 

A serpent, so the fable says, in following the ex- 
ample of other serpents, moving with its head fore- 
most according to its wont, the tail raised itself 
erect and began to address the head. In complaint 
it said that ever since it had been a tail it had been 
doomed to be behind; and after debating the ques- 
tion within itself for several days, it had resolved 
with a fixed determination to bring up the rear no 
longer. If things must cStae to extremities there 
could be no help for it; but if the head moved one 
way, it, the tail, must go the other. The head be- 
gan to expostulate, but expostulation to a tail was 
all in vain ; then reasoning was tried, but the head 
might as well have attempted to reason down the 
thunder. The tail flung itself about, determined to 
take the lead. The head, not willing to lose the 
tail, on account of the services formerly rendered to 
the body, submitted to follow the leading propen- 
sity of the nether part. The body followed and the 
head brought up the rear. Away went the tail, 
but not able to see where it went, got into strange 
places, and had it not been for the frequent service 
rendered by the head, the tail, and body and all, 
must have been destroyed together. Still it took 
the lead. The body had all but determined to make 
its protest to remain perfectly still, and move neither 
one way nor the other; but at last, after many hair- 
breadth escapes, the tail got into the fire. It 
floundered about from right to left, and a pretty 
smoke was made; the tail was burnt, and the body 
was burnt; the head escaped, and saved the rest by 
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again taking the lead. The reader must not forget 
the moral, 

" A proper place for every one 
And proper work to do." 

Society being composed of different parts, it is 
well when each part finds its right place and acts 
accordingly. To the head belongs the place of 
honour. Dignity and state become it. The both 
sexes are necessary in every climate, and in every 
home. Man in the world alone is as a naked rock 
in the midst of the sea, exposed to the sneer of 
every breeze, the contempt of every wind, and the 
rude insult of every tossing wave. 

Woman to society is as an ornament to the brows, 
its crown and glory, the sunshine of the head. 
Without her man looks with an unintelligent eye, 
and speaks with an unmusical voice. She alone can 
add lustre to the vision, and put music into the 
speech. By her 

<« Hnsic and light attend onr head.'* 

Without her man only sees, at most, one side of 
humanity, concerning one half of the human species 
he has to live in relative ignorance. One half of 
the world shut out ! Man thus left to himself is 
dark in one eye, and, with a haziness over the other, 
sees but in an indifferent manner one side of the 
features of the human face divine. 

Of the human species it may with truth be said, 
that one without the other cannot be made perfect. 
It is not good for mau to be alone, for Woman, both 
in Creation and Society, makes up the Complement 
of human nature. 

The world in which man has to live is made up of 
land and water, he has to go through marshy and 
foggy districts, and often ventures among breakers, 
whirlpools, and quicksands. The man who goes 
through society alone should know its labyrinths. 
He should understand every point of the compass. 
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and every place in the journey, with the many 
turnings and crossing of the roads. He should 
know the chart, with the entrance, circuit, and exit 
of every sea. In the midst of so many dangers, near 
and distant, if he has the courage to venture by him- 
self he must be ever on the look out, and constantly 
take heed to his steps. With a knowledge of only 
one half of human kind, he would do well to keep 
within the limits of one hemisphere, and not to ven- 
ture trade abroad. To cross the Atlantic for the 
first time required the knowledge, perseverance, and 
daring of a Columbus. Man bj one false step may 
have to pay a heavy penalty for his daring attempt 
to pass through the busy world alone. One slip and he 
may become a victim to his presumption. Without a 
help-meet he is at best only one-half of humanity. 
Without her he is left-handed. In a companion he has 
a right hand. A wise proverb says, '* She is the bet- 
ter half." To secure the great reality of life he is 
dependant on forces and influences apart from him- 
self. He is in need of the compass to tell him which 
way he is sailing. Without the magnet he will be 
•* all at sea.*' Is he about to take the helm, then 
let him have the compass near at hand, and the at- 
tracting point will never fail to let him know where 
the north pole lies. 

Providence foreseeing man's necessity provided 
for him a fit companion, to walk beside, and throw 
rays of light in smiles and joys around his daily 
path. She is the picture and forms the frontispiece 
of his history; the different phases of her varied 
character illustrate his works. She adds life and 
gives beauty to the landscape scenes which otherwise 
would be as still as death and as cold as winter. 
She is the index to the chapters and sections, and 
points out the pages of his every day life, in the 
filling up of which let him see to it they are not 
prosy. 

Woman, as the sun by day, and the moon by 
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nigh , shines not for herself. Glow-worm like, she 
carries her light with her and sheds it forth to at- 
tract her mate. The light thus shed cheers many a 
benighted traveller on his weary way. She trims 
and lights her lamp, not so much for herself as for 
her companion. All honour is due to her for such 
disinterestedness. She should look to her lamp, for 
by the light it gives her value and usefulness will 
be estimated by society. If the light flicker in the 
socket it may go out, and end amid glare and smoke. 
Let it rather be trimmed and fed, always burning as 
the lamp in the tabernacle. Ever consuming but 
never consumed, " a burning and a shining light." 
Neither an artificial lamp nor a lying flame only 
raised to mislead. 

Man should look well to the light he follows. For 
in society there are many passing flames, comet-like, 
moving in eccentric orbits of doubtful tendency, 
brilliant and dazzling, but terrific to trace in their 
whereabouts. Weird sisters, wandering stars, 
meteors, will-o- the- wisps, passing glares, false lights, 
which shine and dance about unsubstantial ground, 
low and damp, soft and murky places; and man, poor 
wretch, if he follow such, may expect to be lost 
amidst bogs and miry ground. 

Let virtue trim the lamp, and good temper be the 
ever glowing light, and woman will throw a glory 
around the pilgrimage of man by which he may be 
enabled to see and know the worth of every object 
as they pass him by. With her he may know 
humanity in its different workings and see it from 
every point of view, its heights and depths; 
lengths and breadths. With her the world shall 
become transparent and a knowledge of the condi- 
tions and relationships of both the hemispheres be 
his. 
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Section ii. — Beautt. 

'•M«j8l» «y«».— Ne quid nlmls;— Not too much of any thing."— ?%« 
DtlpMc Oracle, 

** All the beauty of material objects, depends on the associations that 
may have connected them with the ordinary affections or emotions of oar 
nature."— Zord J^reys, 

A theory, however plausible, if not true, is 
worthless. The theories concerning beauty are very 
many; and so they are very dry. To accept for 
beauty the doctrine of curves, or relaxation of the 
fibres — smoothness, proportion, fragility, or any other 
physical quality — emotion, or perception, or any other 
exclusive dogma, would not answer the end in view. 
No doubt there are germs of truth, to say nothing 
of other germs, to be found in each of them. Dis- 
crimination must be the advance guard. The ranks 
should be picked men. Taste must bring up the 
rear. 

From Plato is derived the suggestion that it is 
mind alone that is beautiful ; and that, in the per- 
ception of beauty it only contemplates the shadow 
of its own alFections, a doctrine which undoubtedly 
contains the germ of all the truth that has since 
been brought to bear upon the subject. 

The doctrine of the master still reigns in the 
school of Plato; the doctrine is, that matter is not 
beautiful in itself, but derives its beauty from the 
expression of mind. 

What a man feeleth in his heart, when the out- 
ward sign or thing signified is before him, so is he, 
and so will the beautiful be appreciated by him. 

To deny that beauty depends upon the mind, 
capable of being recognized as agreeable to the eye, 
and even worthy of some admiration, would be false 
and foolish. Beautiful is an epithet used in Scrip- 
ture, and always mentioned with honour. 

To find fault with recognized beauty is to find 
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fault with nature, which is to find fault with 
human' kind, created at first in the likeness, and 
is still a mirror in which is seen reflected the image 
of eternal beauty, the offspring of the Author of 
Nature. Individuals who have no beauty, either in 
mind or body, are for the most part the persons 
who find fault with it in others. All parties would 
have it if they could. It is just as possible for the 
poor man to glorify his poverty, as it is for the rich 
man to glorify his wealth. The beggar may be as 
proud of his rags, as the gay of their costly apparel. 
The deformed in feature, or limb, can be as vain, — 
often indeed they are more so, — and as vinegar-tem- 
pered as the most beautiful in countenance and 
form. Recognized beauty and the contrary, are 
among the impersonal laws of the present state of 
nature, over which the parties concerned have no 
possible control. The state of that society must be 
bad where a contemptuous sneer is indulged at the 
misfortune of those unfortunates who have not been 
able to avoid their physical deformity. The beau- 
tiful in soul, and mind, and life, should be the 
standards alike to man and woman. 

So soon as the first man saw the first woman, the 
woids put into his mouth describe the transport of 
his feeling. "This is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh: she shall be called woman.*' This 
is language in admiration of the beautiful, as seen 
in the construction of the physical frame of the 
Mother of us all. Had there been less of beauty in 
her, or even an equal degree, than that which was 
found in him, the transport of Adam's soul would 
not have risen so high, nor would his expressions 
have been so full of sentiment. Human nature being 
our witness. 



Here only weak 



Against the chann of beauty's powerful glance.*'— J/ttfon. 

The first woman was a model of form and beauty. 
In her first state she was a standard of excellence, a 
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pattern for all that should succeed. The model 
womaa. Iq her person was seen the three-fold 
beauty of body, mind, and soul. The trinity in 
unity of the beautiful. The good, the true, and 
the fair, were the three companion graces, attend- 
ants on her.* The first woman's maids of honour. 
None of her daughters have embodied either form 
or beauty in the same degree of excellence. By 
the inward purity becoming tainted, the outward 
form has lost its perfect clearness. By the fountain 
being poisoned the streams bear along the destroy- 
ing elements to the margin and extremities of their 
course. By the plant being nipped with the frost, 
the flower has lost something of its perfect form. 
Whenever a blight is on the tree, farewell — a long 
farewell to all the fruit and all the beauty. 

All fine and delicate forms are typical of delicacy 
and gentleness of character; and in general, the 
forms bounded by waving or flowing lines, suggest 
ideas of easy movement, social pliability and ele- 
gance.! Hogarth, when asked to draw the line of 
beauty, traced a curve. The line of grace, the 
beautiful in humanity, consists of the pleasing rela- 
tion of all the parts, within as well as without; it 
must be discernible in the feeling, traceable in the 
thought, and witnessed in the action. In each case 
mercy and truth must meet together; righteousness 
and peace must embrace each other. There must be 
not only nothing to offend, but everything to please, 
and this must be in connection with the true and 
the good. 

The proper combination of three elements, the 
richness of nature, the purity of love, and the sym- 
metry of art, will certainly produce •' true, genuine, 



* " Orace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture, dignity and love."— Jtfifton. 

t Jeffrey. 
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and majestic beauty. The idea of the beautiful 
cannot be understood as distinct, either from the 
true, or from the abundance of living realities ; it 
must not be separated from iove, in the highest 
sense of the term, nor from the soul of goodness."* 

" The idea of the perfect state of nature, which 
the artist calls the ideal beauty, is the great leading 
principle by which works of genius are conducted. 
This is the idea which has acquired, and which 
seems to have a right to the epithet of divine; as it 
may be said to preside like a supreme judge, over 
all the productions of nature, appearing to be pos- 
sessed of the will and intention of the Creator, as, 
far as they regard the external form of living 
beings."t 

Beauty may be divided into two parts, the seen 
and the unseen; form and spirit; body and soul. 
The first, or that which is to be seen from without, 
is made up of form and colour. The most beautiful 
forms are composed of curves; J these excite more 
pleasing emotions than the forms which are made up 
of straight lines. In the combinations of these lines 
of grace are seen the most perfect realizations of 
beauty. In these the mind gets the most complete 
repose. The trees and flowers of the field furnish 
abundant illustrations, while man affords a distinct 
example, but in woman is found the highest devel-, 
opment. 

There are few if any straight lines in Nature. 
It is said that nature abhors a vacuum; it may be 
also said that she abhors straight lines. It is knowa 
that mathematical laws are sometimes expressed by 
curves. Thus the beautiful has its foundation in 
the true. According to physiology, the development 
of the beautiful in woman arises from her bodily 
structure. The limbs are more delicately formed 
as well as rounded. Man is made up more of angles, 

* Schlegel. t Beynolds. 

t Appendix D. 
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ftcute, obtuse, some right, he has more points about 
him, and is nothing if not projecting. The bones 
are less projecting from woman, the muscles softer, 
less conspicuous, and more smoothly blended the 
one into the other. The rounded form and brilliant 
whiteness which characterize females, are owing to 
the lymphatic and cellular systems. 

Everything is beautiful in its place and in its 
season. The autumn of the beautiful is beautiful.* 
Nature appears to have put her wits to work in 
bringing together the various parts for the construc- 
tion of the first human pair. Apelles would make 
a personage by geometrical portions. Albert Durer 
by taking the best parts out of divers faces to make 
one excellent. Nature works by laws, not by rule 
and compass, nor has she any neighbours to borrow 
from. '• In beauty, that of favour is more than that 
of colour; and that of decent and gracious motion 
more than that of favour. That is the best part of 
beauty which a picture cannot express; no, nor the 
first sight of the life."f 

The colours as arranged on nature^s palette are 
in perfect order. The most finished tints come 
forth with the first touch of her pencil. Who can 
paint like nature? Beauty is a thing of degree. 
The higher the degree the more the emotions of the 
mind are moved. "What looks beautiful in one 
object, would fail of becoming so if placed in an 
object of a different character. For the beautiful 
in human nature to be realized, there must be form 
and colour, motion and expression in accordance 
with the character presented to us. The feelings 
of the mind and the relations of the outward 
objects must act together in order for the beautiful 
to be brought into existence. The external object 
is the conducting-rod about which the lightning of 
the soul has to play. Woman is the most powerful 
conductor in creation and society; and when she is 
* Bacon t Bacon. Reynold 
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fully charged let man beware lest he come in con- 
tact with such an one and feel an electric shock. 
The most charming object in nature is the counte- 
nance of a young and beautiful woman. And there 
must be not only an eye to see such a countenance, 
but a mind to realize the beautiful ; and emotions 
to feel the effects produced by such an object. The 
human countenance has peculiar advantages for 
producing effects upon the finer sensibilities of our 
nature. The tints upon the human face rise and 
sink: they come and go; enabling, at the same 
time, the looker on to trace through the visible, 
the feelings and dispositions which disturb or please 
the soul lying beneath the surface and invisible to 
the eye of the observer, Man, in respect to 
physical beauty, must be content to sit upon a 
lower seat than her who came after him; in her 
person nature appears to have lavished the resources 
then at command ; and mankind have seconded the 
resolution which nature submitted to the world, 
and all active, to say nothing of passive, intelligences 
have carried by acclamation that in woman is seen 
the fairer form. 

The most beautiful, at first was the most holy; 
but alas for these degenerate days, it is not found to 
be so now; refinement of sentiment, elevation of 
mind, or purity of heart, has little to do with the 
fair countenance, or elegant form. A proof sufficient 
to show that human nature is not now what it was 
at first. Has not woman society at her will to mould 
it as she list? Then let the beautiful in mind and 
soul strive to recover the debased among the sister- 
hood. For who so debased and so debasing as 
woman when virtue and self-respect are plucked 
and withered flowers; — the perfume gone? The 
highest, when fallen, sink to the lowest place. Dead, 
twice dead. But He who said, " consider the lilies 
how they grow, they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
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one of these — he who is without fault let him cast 
the first stone — neither do I condemn thee, go and 
sin no more," can give them new life and fresh moral 
beauty. Labour to restore lapsed humanity. Let 
woman's activities be towards the bringing back the 
golden age, when the most beautiful shall be again 
the most holy, and 

" Show tis how divine a thing 
A woman may be. made."* * 

The more the mind is expanded and enlightened, 
the deeper lies impressed the true image of moral 
loveliness. "Woman possesses nothing fairer, so beau- 
tiful, or attractive as simplicity of heart; she has no 
charm so lasting, so deep, as true affection ; and no 
influence so powerful as integrity and truth. 

Prudence and circumspection are necessary for the 
best. They are indeed, as it were, a body guard, to 
venture without which woman never can be safe. It 
is not enough that designs and actions are intrinsi- 
cally good; care must be taken that they appear so. 
The feeling and the action must go together and be 
as one. There must be a marriage here. For the 
thought may be never so beautiful, but unless the 
outer life correspond with the inner life, none will 
give any credit beyond that which is seen. The 
moral beauties of the soul must be seen in order to 
be known. Neither man nor woman is good enough 
to be able to neglect the rules of life; and virtue 
itself will never look more beautiful than when 
attired with decency and caret 

Section hi. — Influence. 

What a piece of work is teoman! How noble in hindneis! how infinite In 
faculty ! in form and moving, how express and admirable ! in action, how 
like an angel! in apprehension, how like a goddess! the beauty of the 
world I the paragon of anhnals I 

The influence of woman in society bears a strong 
resemblance to the vision containing wheels within 

* Wordffworth. f Appendix £. 
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■wheels. The' spirit of the living creature is in the 
wheels. To trace their revolutions in their various 
whereabouts, to describe the forms of the faces 
contained therein, to count the eyes, so many and so 
full of brilliancy, darting so many rays of light, and 
each one charged with meaning, to undertake to 
measure the exact height, or extreme depth, or say 
how dreadful in appearance the wheels with their 
motions may be, would be too formidable a task for 
any one encompassed with such a thing as frail 
humanity. 

Woman is what may be called a miraculous crea- 
ture, with miraculous powers over men; and, on the 
whole, with such a life in her, and such a world 
around her, as victorious analysis with her physiolo- 
gies, nervous systems, physic and metaphysixj, will 
never completely name, to say nothing of explaining. 

Like our month's history of the moon's phases, 
woman passes through many changes. At first new, 
just out ; then full, and then old, and ready to vanish 
away. With the tides, influence has its ebbs and 
flows; its ins and outs; subject to many turns and 
much surf; thrown upon many rocks, tossed 
through many streams, and rolled into many seas. 
Now escaping Scylla and then getting into Charybdis. 
It has its seasons of summer and winter, spring and 
autumn too, sunny days and frosty mornings, barren- 
ness and times for gathering fruit. Near in kin to 
an old pianoforte is this same influence, often a battle 
and gingle among the notes in beating out both time 
and tune. 

After the manner of other things influence moves 
up and down the earth, and passes to and fro in it; 
now heard of, now felt, bloweth where and when it 
listeth. It is an invisible, indescribable, uncertain, 
indefinable thing. It is often symbolized in a kind 
of net-work, which one at first sight would call a 
purse. To test the value thereof it is put into a 
balance — a simple process, and if found wanting, 
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nothing comes of it. But if there be twelve ounces 
to the pound, Troy, or what is called good weight, the 
contents come out in a golden form, and the influence 
under these circumstances is pronounced to be com- 
plete. This is the god of the golden how before 
whose shrine Aaron, the high-priest, with his sacer- 
dotal vestment bows; the worshippers approach with 
genuflections, and ofifer up burnt sacrifices with 
adorations and prostrations. These are thy gods, O 
sons of men, which brought you up out of the land 
of Egypt and out of the house of bondage. Oh, 
woman, great is thine influence. 

Some women have fortunes in themselves ; others 
bring fortunes %oith them ; some few and far between 
have been known to possess both. 

One woman is a fortune in herself. *' Who can 
find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. She 
shall do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. Another brings a fortune with her, 
" She is like the merchant's ships; she bringeth her 
food from afar. She perceiveth that her merchan- 
dize is good; her candle goeth not out by night."* 
A woman here and there is seen to possess both. 
" She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens. 
She considereth a field, and buyeth it with the fruit 
of her hands, she plantetha vineyard. She girdeth her 
loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff! She stretcheth forth her hand to the 
poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 
She is not afraid of the snow, for her household ; 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is 
silk and purple. Her husband is known in the gates, 
« Proverbs z«d. 
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"wlien he sitteth among the elders of the land. She 
maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth 
girdles unto the merchant. Strength and honour 
are her clothing; and she shall rejoice in time to 
come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh well 
to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children arise up, and call 
her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her. 
Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all. Favour is deceitful, and beauty 
is vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised. Give her of the fruit of her hands; and 
let her own works praise her in the gates." 

The price of a virtuous woman is far above 
rubies. Virtue rises in value above the purest gold, 
and in lustre far above the brightest gem. It is the 
guarantee, the certificate of character, and the pledge 
of a continuous and an increasing reputation. It is 
mightiest in the mightiest. The most influential 
ruler in the world. A heavenly power upon earth. 

Intellect has an influence, but the affections have 
a wider and a greater one. The moral faculties 
from their intensity exert a wider influence than the 
intellectuaL The intellect, however great its influ- 
ence may be, must be content to occupy a smaller 
circle than the circumference of the moral faculties. 
Their domain covers a larger space; in themselves 
are found the means of collecting and exerting a 
greater force; they have higher aims and higher 
ends in view. Those accustomed to attend to the 
operations of their own minds must be conscious of 
the distinction betwen the intellectual and the moral 
faculties as to the rate at which they individually 
go; for while the reasoning power advances in a 
manner that may be likened to an increase accord- 
ing to the rule of arithmetical progression, and 
which consists in the adding of one proposition to 
another, and in the accumulation of equal quanti- 
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ties; it is, on the contrary, the characteristic of the 
passions, and of all intense sentiments, to rise tvith 
an accelerated movement, and to increase at the 
rate of a geometrical progression.* Intellect for 
the most part is cold and calulating, in it there is 
light, but little if any heat; selfish and jealous of 
its own possessions. Virtue the representative, and 
Love the empress of the moral faculties, partake of 
the beauty of spring and the warmth of summer, 
and are as open and unselfish as the light of day. 
To secure life and health to society both love and 
virtue will pour out as a free-will offering their life- 
blood for the cause of the injured, and expose them- 
selves to dangers seen or unseen for the personal 
good of others, and all without expecting or desiring 
a reward. 

Influence, Janus-like, has two faces, each one 
looking a different way. It taay be used for good 
or evil. The influence of genius, comet-like, is seen 
but seldom, and when it leaves the rightful path 
spreads destruction in the way. To woman intellect 
alone is a rugged road and a stormy clime. The 
fair one has to climb many a cold and barren rock 
with torn and bleeding feet. She becomes a reed 
shaken with the wind. A drooping exotic. A 
Jewish maid by the waters of Babylon, from whom 
a song is demanded in a strange land while the harp 
hangs on the willow. f The influence of affection is 
woman's own possession, her bosom friend, her boon 
companion. This is the rising of true devotion 
burning upon the altar of the heart, and consuming 
in sacrifice whatever of genius she may have. It is 
this which clothes and warms her intellect, and 
gives to it life and strength and meaning. This is 
the ever-lighted torch to direct the misguided on 
their way. And thus 

* Taylor. t Miss Je dbnry. 
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*' God has a bright example made of thee, 
To show that womankind may be 
Above that sex which her superior seems, 
In wisely managing the wide extremes 
Of great affliction,— great felicity."* 

In society woman does not live for herself. She 
leaves a trace of her influence behind her. Wherever 
she goes it is felt. It lives and moves and moulds 
others. Candour in her should be appreciated, 
honesty of purpose valued, truth esteemed, virtue 
and affection rewarded. Vice in man and woman 
should be denounced, instead of applauded; and 
affectation put out of conceit with itself, and then 
both would cease to be. Bigotry in woman, like 
the thunder-storm among the Egyptian plagues, is 
very grievous to be borne. Pharisaism is the human 
form encased in steel. Its counterpart is seen in the 
million -piece figure of the German Baron, in which 
every motion is performed by mechanism. It is the 
speaking head, but without a sound until the key is 
struck. Proselytism is the monster movement ol 
some women's influence: they will compass sea and 
land to work their purpose. Storm the winds and 
brave the weather to make their victims sure. 
Hypocrisy is fat and sleek and decked out with 
prudery. Here we get influence with interest 
single and compound. But of all the tricks prac- 
tised in this world the tricks of vanity are the most 
unbearable. They come from a form stuffed and 
padded; a piece of humanity out of joint with all 
the world, self alone excepted. 

Fascination is an art, worthy the name of legerde- 
main ; it is well where the wires which work it are 
concealed: too frequently it is otherwise, and the 
whole affair becomes a puppet show. Under des- 
perate circumstances it has to flee for sanctuary to 
the temple of dress. Worshippers crowd the en- 
trances. The priestesses of the art give forth at 
appointed times their oracles from the Magazine of 
Fashions. Change of form and place, and making 
* Cowley. 
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the best of every chance thrown in the way, are the 
only chances of success. It has its season, but 
when the season is gone it becomes a washed-up, 
faded thing. 

Women, especially of civilized countries, have 
national peculiarities in their attractions. In France 
there is an amiable vivacity which animates all the 
features. In Germany the attraction is the sweet- 
ness of the smiles. The approach of a handsome 
Spanish lady defies description, her attempts to 
charm are unrestrained; pleasing the world is not 
her anxious care, its approbation is esteemed but 
not courted, if she obtains the object of her choice 
she is petfectly contented. English ladies charm; 
by the beauty of their countenance, the elegance 
of theii form, the modesty of their behaviour, and 
the blandness of their disposition. 

Actions live after they have been performed* 
Their progency descend to many generations* 
Where thought, and speech, and action are com- 
bined for one and the self- same end, there is unity 
and force not easily overpowered: a three-fold 
cord not easily broken. Here is the central point 
of influence: — 

•• As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Come to one mark { as many ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams run in one self-sea; 
As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 
So may a thousand actions, once a-foot, 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat."* 

Influence has not only the tendency of a central 
force, but also of a transmitting motion. The 
equality of action and reation is a principle, and if 
traced through all its results, will present views 
which will appear to many persons most astound- 
ing.t 

* Shakspere. t Appendix F. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WOMAN AT HOMB. 

*' A lady's verily is 
As potent as a lQrd'a**Shakspere, 

It is a true proverb. A man must ask his wife, if 
he is to live or not. Woman, especially, is a lover 
of home. If she be a keeper at home, is another 
question. She loves to sit in her accustomed seat. 
The matron is happy in her cushioned chair. 

The humble housewife would not leave her own 
dear cot to serve the queen, or her suite, during 
progresses or at court. And in this respect the 
woman is true to her sex. Her husband should 
love her all the better, not so much for the work 
done, as for her love of home. This love is natural, 
and arises not so much from training as from con- 
stitution. Home is the place, sacred for woman to 
exert her powers. To unlock the casket and lift 
the cover from her mind. To display her tact, if 
tact there be, and not hide her ingenuity in a nap- 
kin. Patience she must have, and prudence more. 
Her observation must not go to sleep; her eyes 
must be in her head. In conversation she is the 
glory of the man and the glory of the family. In 
conversation she is the head of all creation and of 
all society. Here she should be easy, but not spark- 
ling, judicious rather than witty. Her charms 
should seem, at least, not to be known to herself. 
Airs and affectations should find no admittance here. 
Attractions there must be in order to keep the 
husband home. Before the music of one instrument 
is over, another kind should be sought and found, 
that the harmony of life may be never said to 
faU. 

The inferior animals form part of the establish- 
ment over which man presides, and nature has put 
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him into the office to domesticate them. And nature 
has implanted a disposition in almost all animals to 
be domesticated by man; and also a capability of 
becoming adapted to the various climates into which 
they accompany him; and this disposition and adap- 
tation necessarily extend the utility of these ani- 
mals.* In the order of nature man is deputed to 
domesticate the animals which were found in exis- 
tence before him. And by the same arrangement 
woman is deputed to domesticate man. He has 
many on which to exercise his skill; she one: he 
has a wide sphere to move in ; she a much narrower 
circle ; his province is the world, while her*s is the 
home. The universal law, to man in his occupation, 
is that of labour and toil in the field and in the 
world; and the same law in regard to woman is 
sorrow and joy with her offspring.^ These two 
sides of the general law of humanity determine the 
province and the occupation of the sexes. 

And it is in vain for man to attempt self-domes- 
tication, he cannot do it; his buttonless shirts laugh 
at him, and his stringless collars mock him. Of 
him it may be truly said : "It is not in man that 
walketh to domesticate himself." The grate and 
the chimney get out of order in spite of him, and 
the dust gathers to such an amount that he becomes 
completely perplexed what to do with it. Home 
without woman can neither be made perfect nor 
happy. Can it be, without her, under any circum- 
stances, in any sense, called a home? 

How many men, knowing this to be the case, take 
to themselves a wife ; but instead of making her a 
companion, only regard her as a drudge. This may 
be called getting a wife under false pretences. If 
these individuals would say they wanted a slavey 
and in advertising for such, name the price in the 
same way they do for any piece of household furni- 
ture^ the thing would have the appearance of 

* Eidd t Cton. Ui. 19. Jobu x«V»%\« 
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honesty; but to assume sentiment, or affection, in 
such cases, is nothing short of hollow-hearted pre- 
tension. 

"You may have seen on a Saturday evening 
a bony-jointed angled looking fellow, pacing along 
quite unconcerned, with mejisured step, his pipe 
in his mouth, and one hand in his pocket; the 
pocket which carried the wages. A careworn crea- 
ture dragging herself along behind him, shifting the 
heavily laden market basket every few minutes from 
one tired arm to another. And in the selection of 
a companion, you felt sorry that the unfeeling fellow 
had not taken to himself a donkey as a more suita- 
ble beast of burthen. 

" It may be the next part of the evening was spent 
with an acquaintance in his own dwelling; and 
whether to show off to a greater advantage his own 
importance as lord of the place, or to display in 
striking relief the timidity of his wife, you were 
held in continual suspense; but this was certain, 
that the looks and language of the husband were 
always seasoned with fierce invectives and served up 
hot and smoking with vengeful bitterness. In find- 
ing the door and reaching the street you could not 
but blush and feel a burning shame cover your 
cheeks, on account of what you had seen and heard 
of woman's wrongs. And you felt for the down- 
trodden, and such feeling assures us that your home 
is not the scene of cold-heartedness, coarse language, 
or iron-rule despotism. And it tells us that you 
are blessed with a wife whom you are proud to love 
and cherish. ** Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be 
well with thee."* Blessed is the man who retains, 
whatever his occupation, the refinement and eleva- 
tion of character and feeling, and keeps the affections 
young; that in the husband, there may be seen the 
lover, and in the wife the same confidence in her 
companion in old age, as there was when she was 

• Psalm xxTiU. 
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young. And in leaving your cannon ball acquaint- 
ance, and going towards your own home, you gave 
expression to your thoughts, and said, Happy 
cobbler's lapstonel Happy torn slipper, adorning 
but not confining that cobbler's fantastic toe I 
Happy target on which the steam-gun flattens Mty 
balls per minute I Happy anvil on which Vulcan 
repaired old thunder-bolts ! Happy all the things 
which people thump, and thwack, and tread upon I 
Happier than helpless woman with feelings thus 
down-trampled! Happier than the Avife whose 
weary lot it is to be the anvil of an angry, the 
target of a fiery tongue ! Yea, happier she, who 
like Indian squaw, lugs at her master's heels the 
heavy load, herself the truck and dray — the porter 
and par eel- van !''* 

Home is a happy place where there are smiling 
faces. The highest luxury of which the mind is 
sensible is to call smiles upon the face of misery. 

*' For smiles from reason flow. 
To brute denied, and are of love the food."t 



Smiling faces gladden as the rays of a summer 
day, they are bright and warm; enlighten and en- 
liven the entire soul. Smiles draw out the affec- 
tions of the young, win the spritely, and make them 
your constant friends. Smiles brighten the thoughts 
and bring forth the warm tints of the virtues of the 
soul. The countenance strapped down, buckled in 
with bit and bridle, and not allowed to exercise the 
free and rich gifts of nature, has a cold unmeaning 
look. If such a face be the index of the soul, there 
can be no joy within. The home of such must be 
like an icehouse, or a short dark winter day where 
no fire is. 

• Happy Home. t Milton. 
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*« The man that hath no laughter In himself. 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of swpet sounds, 
Jr fit for treasons, strata^^ms, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man get married.** 

Home is the place for youthful virtues to bloom 
and show their rich and varied beauties. By whom 
are these tender plants to be trained, if not by the 
mother's hands? Morning, noon, and night they 
have to be attended to, and carefully watched by 
her. The young offshoots of this garden creep upon 
the ground, the mother's eye is needed here, and 
the tender touch, which is all her own, can quickly 
raise them up. Her ignorance as to the method to 
be adopted is the only fatal thing. Whatever else 
may be neglected, the cultivation of the youthful 
virtues must not be abandoned as if only weeds 
and fit to be trodden under foot of men. If 
however neglect should be, what can be expected 
but an abundance, and in all probability a super- 
abundance, of thorns and briars, or at best wild 
flowers of the rank hedges of the world ? 

She who has to train others should be trained 
herself. No one would think of going to sea in a 
ship under the direction, or rather misdirection, of 
a man ignorant alike of the compass and of naviga- 
tion. A man with a broken arm would never think 
of sending to an individual who knew nothing of 
anatomy. . Woman, in her domestic duties, is often 
called upon to attend to matters concerning which 
she has never had the opportunity of receiving the 
slightest information. 

Woman's province being distinctly fixed, her 
training must be in harmony with it. Home with 
its management is her province, as the world, with 
its activities, belongs to man. He is both educated 
and instructed for his duties, she must be the same. 
*' When residing among the Choctaw Indians," says 
a recent writer,* " I held a conversation with one of 
•Dyer. 
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the principal chiefs respecting the successive stages 
of their progress in the arts and virtues x)f civilized 
life; and among other things he informed me that 
at their first start they fell into a great mistake— 
they only sent their boys to school. They became 
intelligent men, but they married uneducated and 
uncivilized wives ; one uniform result was, that the 
children were all like the mother; and soon the 
father lost his interest in both wife and children. 
And now if Ave could only educate one class of our 
children we would choose the girls, for when they 
become mothers they would educate their sons.'* 

Associations and obligations go together, and in 
no place more so than the home. A mother's exam- 
ple will tell with greater force than the strictest in- 
junctions, drawn from the most perfect code of laws, 
dispensed in the most rigid way. A mother qualifi- 
ed to discharge the duties of the province assigned 
to her by providence shall have a reward, not only 
in the happiness arising from duty performed, but 
in a rising offspring calling the parent " blessed." 

There are few more useful or ornamental things 
in a house than a clock. And here we present to 
the reader, whether housewife or not, our new, 
model, patent, moral clock. It must be kept wound 
up and then it will be as true as the sun. A home 
where no time is kept is a home wholly given to 
confusion. To prevent such a calamity happening 
to any one of our friends, our timepiece is about to 
strike. The wise man says, *' A word upon wheels 
is like apples of gold in pictures of silver." The 
clock strikes one: This one thing I do, forgetting 
the things which are behind, I reach forth to the 
things which are before. The clock strikes two: 
Two are better than one, for if one fall his friend 
can help him up, but Avoe to him that falleth alone. 
The clock strikes three: Now remaineth these 
three; faith, hope, charity ; but the greatest of these 
is charity. A three- fold cord is not quickly broken. 
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The clock strikes four: Say not ye, Tliere are four 
months and then cometh harvest? Lift up your 
eyes and look on the fields, for they are white already 
to liarvest. The glorious city of beauty, music, 
and perfection lieth four-square. The clock strikes 
^ve: There were four kings against five, but Abra- 
ham, the man of faith, the friend of God, beat the 
kingly powers. A shepherd boy with five small 
pebbles from the brook made a giant fall. Despise 
not things because they are small. Small instru- 
ments have brought many giant evils down. Tlie 
clock strikes six: In six days the heavens and the 
earth were made. In the same time do all the work 
which you may have to do. The clock strikes seven ; 
The perfect number. The seventh day ; the perfect 
day; the type of heaven; the pearl of days; the day 
in which God rested from all His works, and the day 
of rest for all the world. Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. The clock strikes eight: Eight 
souls were carried across the deluge from the old 
world to the new. After eight days the aged 
Simeon took the holy Jesus in his arms and has 
gained distinction from a child. The clock strikes 
nine: Let it never be said of you, Were there not 
ten cleansed, but where are the nine ? The clock 
strikes ten; Ten righteous men would have saved 
two cities once ; but alas for the cities of the plain. 
The clock strikes eleven: At the eleventh hour the 
Lord of the vineyard went out and sent labourers 
into his vineyard. Mercy at the eleventh hour is 
possible; but procrastination is the thief of time. 
The clock strikes twelve: Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? work while it is day; the night 
Cometh when no man can work. The midnight 
hour will come to every one and to every thing. 
Hear it, reader, for a knell, that may summon thee 
to heaven or to hell. 

Woman, in the management of the home, should 
mark the clock. Like it, she must neither be top 
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fast, nor too slow. By proper regulation she may 
keep the time. With the clock she should know 
when to speak, and when to hold her tongue. 
Her speech should be as distinct as the strike of 
the clock at one. There are one o'clock women; 
'and two o'clock women; and three o'clock women; 
and so on, less and less distinct until twelve 
o'clock. Doubtful women, these; you have to 
count them long before they are reckoned up. 
The one o'clock woman is the woman number 
one, 

THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
" A woman causes the min or prosperity of a house.'*— Turkish Proverb. 

In becoipaing the secretary of this department, 
an accurate acquaintance is absolutely and rela- 
tively necessary as to the actual state of civil 
affairs. To give anything like a correct statement 
of the matter, a visit should be made to the culi- 
nary locality during stated periods of the day. 
Notes should be taken, in passing through store 
rooms and china closets, of the varied useful and 
useless articles contained therein. Especial atten- 
tion should be given to the quality and quantity 
of jams and jellies, pickles and spicery. And hav- 
ing reached this point in the affairs of art and 
state, we know no better test than that of sitting 
down to taste the nature of the same, finite or 
otherwise, as the case may be. 

In regard to foreign matters, we leave to those 
concerned therein, to negotiate with the different 
powers, and adopt according to their diplomatic 
skill, the very best policy for the sake of the home 
department. 
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Section i. — Skill. 

" For nothint; lovelier can be fonnd 

In woman, than to study household good. 

And good works in her husband to promote."— J/»tto». 

The engagements of the first woman must have 
been of such a nature as to have displayed her 
skill; her fingers must have been scented with the 
perfume of the many flowers, and her appetite 
excited by the beauties of the varied fruits of Para- 
dise. Her household preparations could not have 
been very laborious. Doubtless her skill was put 
forth to please her husband, in the arrangement as 
well as the distribution of the food, in each repast. 
To avoid sameness, and thereby not to satiate the 
taste, her skill became the more necessary to enable 
her to bring together as great a variety of fruits as 
possible. That the first woman was accomplished 
m this art cannot be doubted for a moment, since 
her daughters, when they please, can do the thing 
80 well. 

Whether it was on an ordinary, or on a festive 
occasion, it does not matter. Eve, one day, no 
doubt according to her wont, was gathering fruit 
for domestic use, and made a great mistake. "We 
are all liable to mistakes. Venturing on forbidden 
ground, she plucked unlawful fruit; possibly the 
unlawful was the largest, the fairest, the brightest 
of the whole. We are all surrounded by forbidden 
ground, and in it will be found unlawful fruit. If 
it be plucked because it is the largest, fairest, and 
the brightest, let no one call the stolen thing his 
own. If such should become the fashion, there 
will be an end of all distinctions between the sacred 
and profane. Society would be changed for a band 
of robbers, and the earth become a den of thieves. 
The first mother returned to her bower, and with 
her usual skill, perhaps with more than usual, with 
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her practiced hand, she served up the forbidden 
fruit at the appointed meal. Women, pause, lest 
you exercise your skill, your practiced hand, in 
serving up unlawful spoil at the ordinary, or the 
festive board. If one be not much mistaken, the 
juice of the first forbidden tree runs through the 
blood of every one of us. 

The climate and seasons rule the appetite. 
With certain months come in the game. We spare 
the reader the kitchen department, for having 
passed through the various stages, or rather ranges, 
ourselves, we have more respect for the reader than 
subject him to such a Jiery trial, not being in the 
possession of the best means of appeasing a craving 
appetite. 

To spend the entire skill, as some women do, in 
making provision with the hope of satisfying that 
unruly member of the human frame, the stomach, is, 
to say the least, a gross mistake. Let there be no 
excess in any one part of the body physical. Home 
should not be one-sided. Let there be no extrava- 
gance. No fighting between the belly and the 
back. Enough is a feast. To keep the home 
affairs in equilibrium, is the height of perfection in 
woman's skill. To hold the balance fairly requires 
a steady hand; if failure should attend the first 
attempt, let the trial be made again, and made until 
the required thing be done. From an apprentice 
hand perfection is not expected. Practice makes 
perfect. People, generally speaking, want to be 
perfect all at once; some with the first attempt, 
others with no attempt at all. One mistake ap- 
pears to have taken possession of most classes in the 
world, the high as well as their antipodes, namely, 
that of being half asleep from contitiual giddiness, 
and at certain times from an extra whirl, scarcely 
half awake. 

In the education and skilful managem^tvl c\^ 'Cci^ 
hAQd lies the success of every mfe wx^ uxoxJc^^x— 
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especially at home. Next to the head, the pre- 
siding judge, the hand is the instrument to do the 
necessary work, and to secure the needful thing. 
Ingenuity in woman is always an overmatch for 
the same quality in man. What she does from 
intuition, he can only acquire by dint of persever- 
ance, by having recourse to the repetition of the 
same thing. Where man would be found to 
starve, women would be seen to live in compara- 
tive comfort. 

For the dispatch of blisiness in the domestic 
art, the hand, among all servants, will be found by 
the mistress to be the most handy. A great 
number among the ladies of antiquity, constituted 
the tongue as the solicitor-general for the execution 
of work; in more recent times it has been engaged 
and used as the maid of all woik; in more modern 
society, society of the first class, this crying evil 
is about to be corrected. The hand is the thing. 
The tongue can never supply the place of the 
fingers. The perfection of the sense of touch is 
found in the hand, and more especially at the ends 
of the fingers. The hand is a sensitive organ, 
extraordinarily formed. The tips of the fingers 
convey information to the brain; nor is it easy 
to reckon up the real amount of such intelligence. 
This sense admits of cultivation and development. 
In proportion to the attention bestowed upon it, 
will be the information acquired through its agency. 
The blind often put it to the test, in the diligent 
accumulation of knowledge, and by securing a live- 
lihood when other means had failed. 

The first garment wrapped around human limbs 
must have been a rare one. The fig-leaf-apron- 
garments, sewn and worn by the first human pair 
could not have kept out much rain, or stood against 
very windy weather, that is to say, were neither 
wind nor water-proof. But who taught the fingers 
theh joiiability, or suggested to the hand its skill 
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in the construction of articles of dress? The hand 
is the index of the mind,— the fingers tell of the 
working of the wheels enclosed within the mechan- 
ism of the human frame. So fine is the sensibility 
of the hand, that it can spin out the coarsest mate* 
rial to the finest thread, and work it up to suit a 
woman's taste. The finger joints govern their mo- 
tions so correctly,— every effort of the will is 
answered so readily, as if the finger joints them- 
selves contained that will; their actions are so 
powerful, so '^ free, and yet so delicate, that they 
seem to possess qualities instinctive in themselves; 
and there is no thought of their complexity, or of 
the relations which make them subservient to the 
mind; they are used as the breath is drawn, uncon- 
sciously, and there is no recollection of the feeble 
and ill-directed efforts, of their first exercise, by 
which they have been perfected.* 

Fig leaves for aprons gave place to coats of skins, 
these formed a great advancement in the clothing art. 
The fig-leaf manufacture contains the alphabet of 
dress. The coats of skins must have given sugges- 
tions, and excited the curiosity of the mind. Their 
substance was their warmth and convenience; their 
appearance needed no lengthened explanation. How 
long a time elapsed before the wool, attached to the 
skins, was used for broad cloth it is hard to say. 
The loom is one of ancient date, who can say how 
ancient, and woman's skill has been employed there- 
on. The hand of many a noble female has spun the 
tliread and thrown the shuttle to and fro the loom. 
The tapestries of by-gone days excite the attention 
of the curious, and affbrd abundant proof of woman's 
patience and ingenuity. The embroideries from her 
hand produce enchantment in the soul. And what 
could not be said of modern arts, of Berlin wool, 
and crochet work I To such things she gives her 
attention and in such things she excels, Kxa\.\lYw^^ 
• BeW. 
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netting, backstitch, and cross-stitch, spring out of 
woman's fingers a hundred and a thousand fold. Her 
fingers are to her a bank of skill, which in time turns 
out to be a bank of gold, with interest both simple 
and compound. 

Climate and seasons rule the fashions. In the east 
are seen turbans of red and white, the flowing robe, 
both of rich and gay, and the sandle shoon. In the 
west, the bonnet, cloak and clogs prevail. Towards 
the poles people find themselves wrapped up in firs to 
keep the body warm. In the clothing art, a thing 
80 necessary every day, woman is quite at home. 
Cutting, shaping, and contriving after patterns of her 
own suggestions, the fingers are always going. Hours 
together with patient calmness she plies her needle 
and thread. In the execution or in the direction her 
taste and skill are all her own. For man to attempt 
the like, with patience soon at fault, he would beg to 
be excused and retire to repose, exhausted. Such 
minuteness would extend too far for him, and in this 
particular he would never feel at home. 

The history of woman's dress for one twelve 
months, is not without its own peculiar suggestions. 
The spring approaches and young sunshine prolongs 
his stay. The appearance of snowdrops, crocus and 
primrose, calls up some lighter tints, less winterly 
than hitherto, in the female dress. In summer 
months when fields are gay and gardens bloom, the 
season has but to touch with her wand the woman 
kind, and the metamorphosis is complete. With the 
profusion of autumn, colours are mingled to suit 
every form and taste. The winter comes, and Avith 
its cold the hood, and cloak, and muff. This is a 
seasonable and sensible variety.* Whereas the other 
sex, with a sombre dress from hat to boots, morn- 
ing, noon and night, spring and autumn, summer 
and winter, move about like passing shades. Woman 
has and does display greater taste and skill, in taking 
* Appendix G. 
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nature as her guide, and in varying her dress more 
in accordance with the seasons, than her companion 
man. 

In setting off apartments to the best advantage 
woman must have a hand, and indeed the first hand. 
The first woman had a dwelling situated in a fair 
spot, beautiful in decoration, with apartments exqui- 
sitely furnished. A model dwelling for all the earth. 
A picture for the world. This was woman's fair 
and happy home. It was her duty to look after the 
place, and keep the apartments neat and clean. 
When she left this Eden, her back being turned upon 
her paradise, she found the world in which she 
wandered, with her husband, a very different place 
to the one just left. Now, the man to show his 
strength, and the woman her skill, they had to fur- 
nish apartments for themselves. 

*' A vaalted rock, a hollow tree, a cave. 
Were the first buildings that them shelter gave." 

They had their troubles in their whereabouts, like 
other setters up of homes, before they could select a 
dwelling to their mind. In order to put the skill of 
man and woman to the proof, let each of them have 
apartments to fit up. She appears to understand the 
art of placing furniture, useful and ornamental, to 
the best advantage. Her skill in this particular, 
seems to be governed by the law; a place for every 
thing, and everything in its place. Whereas man, 
in the same particular, is only skilful in displacing, 
and putting every thing out of order. 

In the home circle, if the mother does not occupy 
the centre, the balance of the wheel will not be kept, 
the domestic mechanism will not go smoothly on. 
Her steady motion must keep the lesser wheels at 
work, and the father, the great lever of the whole, 
must keep his balance too. In every family, where 
there are children, the mother has need to\ls^v^.VV^}s\'^ 
tact, which is at her command to tiam V'ex ^►^'^y'^^sns^ 
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in mind and heart. It is not enough for her to be 
only the ministering angel to their bodies; it is as 
necessary for her, if she fulfil her duty in the home 
department to be the same to the mind and souL 
The body is only a part of the human being, and the 
inferior part. To secure food, clothing and shelter 
for it, is only meeting part of the demand of the 
home establishment. Attention to such things, how- 
ever necessary, is a subordinate engagement. To 
have to do with the durable, to draw out the mental 
stores of lasting wealth, there must be a descent 
beneath the surface. And where is the skill equal 
to a mother's to train the youthful mind, and draw 
out the afi\jctions of the soul ? The mother's love for 
her children is greater than any other individual 
can possibly experience. The mother having nursed 
and sustained them from her own existence, if she 
does not possess the key to unlock their minds, and 
lead out their afi*ections, any other individual may 
well despair of being successful in the work. A 
mother's skill when exerted cannot fail, success must 
attend the trial. Home education, to be successful, 
must be commenced and continued under the auspices 
of a mother's loving smile. 

Asser, the cotemporary and biographer of Alfred 
the Great, tells us that on a certain day, the royal 
mother showed Alfred and his brothers a book of 
Saxon poems. As she held it in her hand, she said, 
" whichever of you, can first learn this book, to him 
will I give it.'' At^this saying, Alfred, urged on by 
an almost supernatural impulse, and charmed with 
the beauty of the first letter in the book, anticipated 
his brothers, who though his superiors in age, were 
not so in nobleness of mind, and said, " Will you 
really give the book to any one of us who can first 
understand it, and repeat it to you?" At these words 
his mother, smiling with joy, again said, " I will 
gurely give it to him." At once young Alfred took 
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the book from her hand, betook himself to a master, 
read it, and afterwards recited it to his mother. 

The mother of Philip Doddridge must have had 
much skill, as we find her exerting it with great 
tact ; believing, as she must have done, the universal 
truth, ** first impressions are lasting." Calling her 
youthful son beside her, and directing his attention 
to the tiles plastered on the wall around the chimney ; 
and from the figures traced, pictures represented, 
and scenes described on this durable spread out 
illustrated lesson book, she gave to him his first in- 
structions in the events connected with the scripture 
history. 

If there be a happy place in all the world the 
home department should be known as such by parents 
as well as children. Nothing should be allowed to 
cross the threshold or enter such devoted precincts, 
which have the slightest tendency to debase the body, 
corrupt the mind, or afi*ect the morals of any of the 
inmates. Home, with its associations, to the young 
forms the centre and circumference of their little 
world. Then let those entrusted with the care of 
the body, the training of the mind, and the direction 
of the morals of the youthful race, see to it, that the 
entire sphere thus occupied, be peopled with all 
the virtues and graces both of the wise and good. 

Section ii. — Companionship. 

** Our state cannot be sever'd ; we are one. 
One flesh ; to lose thee were to lose myaelt.*'— Milton. 

As a general rule, and with exceptions we have 
nothing to do, indeed we regard them as foreigners 
and barbarians — as a general rule man chooses for 
his companion one who is, at least, equal to himself; 
if he has the chance he will select one who is his 
superior. Man in making choice of a woman 
with the intention of making her his wife, believes 
that she will be a "help-meet," a fit cqxxjl^^^nss^ 
throughout his life. 
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The first law in connection with marriage is the 
dictation of nature. '* Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife; and they shall be one x flesh." In choosing 
such a fit companion, the man, whatever he may 
be, acts a lie through life if he degrades her below 
her proper place or state. When man and woman 
become united in the holy bond of wedded love, 
they cease to live and act alone. Their existence 
is for and with each other. They are become in 
reality one. While retaining their individuality, 
their personal identity, they are halves of the same 
unity. They are become one flesh. In the grafting 
process a thorn stick may support the choicest rose; 
the two become as one. Woman is the flower of 
creation, of society, and of home. A crab- tree may 
be joined to one of a better kind. Whatever differ- 
ences there be among the sexes, we give the pre- 
ference, because the qualities are of the higher kind, 
to the "better half." 

Marriage is a union not of bodies merely, but of 
hearts. The physical, mental and spiritual interests 
become blended and united into one purpose. 
Union is secured by contact. Man's physical 
strength is happily blended with woman's delicacy 
and weakness. His square and capacious chest with 
brawny shoulders show to advantage hers so 
smoothly formed, but narrower and more rounded. 
From his powerful limbs she derives protection. 
His skin so firm and tense, gives the appearance of 
greater softness and delicacy to hers. His hair 
strong, crisp, and often curly, sets off her smooth 
and silken ringlets. His countenance fixed and 
often stern, contrasts with her open looks, bewitch- 
ing and enchanting smiles. His thought and her 
feeling are the index of the life within. In both 
the outer and the inner life man is the winter and 
the spring; woman the summer and the autumn; 
with man there is the wind and the tempest, the 
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frost and cold ; with woman, in her happiest mood, 
the sunshine and the beautiful; it is for woman to 
cheer the winter of man's discontent, to supply him 
with flowers' and fruit, to scatter the flowers along 
his path, and show her sunshine all around. How 
many a valley has been exalted and mountain and 
hill made low, through woman's companionship, how 
often has the crooked things been made straight, and 
the rough places plain ! 

And what is it that man seeks in the companion- 
ship of woman? An influence as soft and as search- 
ing as the dew, as cheering and radiant as the light 
to be felt with an increasing ratio during the whole 
of his existence. To be acknowledged not so much 
by any single act, or recognized by any given rule, 
as in the softening, healing, harmonizing power. 
What is wanted is a woman to share the home, and 
the one to make the other happy. 

Wandering* minstrels of the olden times used to 
sing of noble deeds, of daring warfare, and charming 
acts of chivalry, how the returned soldier from the 
fight would lay his plumed helmet by, repose his 
jaded limbs, and open his wounds and scars, that 
woman's gentle hand miglit administer the cordials 
of her healing art. But neither the weariness nor 
the wounds of the battle-field, nor the dust nor the 
scars of the tournament, can plead in more impres- 
sive terms for woman's eye, and word and hand, than 
the care-worn, work- eaten sons of industrious care, 
who sweat out an existence for the bread of daily 
life in these modern civilized times. The romantic 
castle lies in ruins; the helmet and waving plume 
belong to the armoury for show; the trumpet's bat- 
tle sound from the castle gate is lost even in the 
echo; the voice of Edith is no more heard in the 
castle yard ; her hand waves no more to the depart- 
ing warriors; yet the influence of woman's heart 
possesses an equal charm, and lives as ^lo^vd^-^ Ss^ 

• Wives of Engl&ivd. 
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the reality of her home companionship, as when she 
reached forth her hand to put a crown of laurel 
upon the victor's brows. In the peaceful quietude 
and companionship of home, with daily cares, and 
daily toils, and daily joys, are there not deeper 
thoughts and keener sensibilities at work, feelings 
higher and more intense, for the continual happiness 
of one to whom she is united so long as life shall 
be ? It is here that woman reflects herself, and both 
personally and domestically shows herself to be the 
glory of the man. Martial fame, or clang of arms, 
fading glory, or uncertain wealth, can in no sense 
compete for woman in her higher and therefore more 
sacred duties as a mother and a wife. 

A fit companion for the outer life, in its physical 
associations, is necessary; bnt companionship for the 
inner life, in its mental development, is more essen- 
tial for real happiness. In order to this there is no 
need for the same mental organization to be possess- 
ed by both, any more than the same physical height, 
size, and weight, supposing such to be possible. The 
practical and the speculative often do well to go 
together, inasmuch as the one is a well-timed check 
upon the other. The mechanical will be led on by 
the imaginative, and from its own nature always 
find a resting-place for the soles of its feet, and nf)t 
fly or go with too swift a motion. The scientific 
will work out in problems, the inventions of the 
theoretic, and never be induced to add to or take 
from the worth of a single figure. This is the prin- 
ciple which should direct companionship among the 
sexes. Such will be the means of harmonizing 
home, of smoothing each other's passage through 
the world, and of aiding to climb and descend the 
hill of life. Then go on step by step, hand in hand, 
and mind with mind; and notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences in cast of head or warmth of heart, learn to 
act in unity together. 

When two individuals pf the same or opposite 
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sexes come into contact with each other, the strong 
points being somewhat the same in both, in all pro- 
bability there will be a bristling of spears. And 
then for a flourish of trumpets, the clanging waxing 
loader and louder, and the sounds which come forth 
are most awful, often ending in reverberating con- 
cussions, with rolling lava flowing from burning 
craters. 

In the affairs of this world, and especially in the 
relationship sustained among the sexes, one thing is 
placed over against the other. Man with a com- 
manding aspect, and woman with a soft, gentle, and 
winning countenance; the one with resolution, 
the other with submission; he with his bold and 
manly daring, and she with her timidity; man with 
an adventurous spirit, and woman with a cautious 
step ; the one with his deep and abstract thought, 
and the other with her acute penetration, nice and 
delicate discrimination ; he with his high and imagi- 
native speculations, and she with her refined and 
chastened taste, elegant and plajrful fancy. In the 
human species we have a doubling of the parts ; cer- 
tainly not the same, but constituted of an essential 
difference. 

To possess a fit companion for the physical and 
mental states, is an object worth taking the trouble 
to seek after. To find companionship in matters 
which are fspiritual, is a thing devoutly to be 
wished. " He that findeth a wife fi ndeth a good 
thing.'* To pass into the inmost life is to go from 
the holy place into the most holy. Spiritual asso- 
ciation begins within, and finds its way to the world 
of sense — the outside world. It is the gushing 
forth of the waters of life; it is a well of water 
springing up to its own level, its proper source, to 
everlasting life. When the feelings of the soul flow 
forth, and at their juncture blend, there is spiritual 
companionship, not else. This is not the main., i\v& 
staple commodity of the maiket, ot \Saft Atfs^\\isa!^^ 
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the goods nor the chattels of barter and gain, but 
the spontaneous outflow of the most holy, because 
the most disinterested feelings are destined to meet 
with fit association throughout eternity. 

The meeting of such streams, the contact of such 
elements, the coming together, the blending of such 
souls is like the sound of many waters. Every 
barrier is thrown down, the torn-up foundations, 
with the scattered fragments, are tossed about on 
the swelling surface, and become the sport of the 
ruling wares. The upheavings of the human breast 
is like an earthquake in the soul. The hidden fires 
belch forth in flame and vapour, closing the vision 
and darkening the air. The clouds shoot forth their 
condensed electrical forked currents, and the roar of 
heaven's artillery sounds most awful. Poor dis- 
tressed soul I The veil hiding from common view 
the sacred enclosure, is rent asunder from the top 
throughout, and forthwith the hidden sacred light 
sends forth its sacred rays. Stand in awe, ye lookers 
on, and sin not. When the waters of the sanctuary 
are calmed, they flow on both deep and clear. 

The highest and most tranquil state is, when 
heart unites with heart; when two souls commune 
as one; when feelings blend, as creeping plants grow 
up around the flowers ; or like dewdrops mingle on 
the lily, rolling over the leaf, but scarcely touching 
it, reflect the heavens within their little spheres^ 
That is perfect love which casts out the fear of 
souls, which transforms man and woman into each 
other's likeness. When one heart is enclosed in two 
forms, two pendulums keeping time to one beat, a 
dual tongue moved by one spirit, when correspond- 
ing souls look out from four eyes, there is a heart- 
felt tranquil, deep and abiding companionship of 
love. This wondrous association of spiritual kindred 
puts to flight the mere common places of formality's, 
book of etiquette. The cold and barren, lifeless, 
fruitless soul, knows nothing of the joy and ecstacy 
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of the feeling experienced from the oneness of kin- 
dred spirits, which can say, "the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.*' 

The mystic possibility of such a union is granted 
by the dullest of our race. It ponstitutes the highest 
relationship of earth. Without it the poor human 
soul will feel a vacuum which nothing else will be 
able to fill up. Life will be a dream, and labour a 
constant vanity and vexation of spirit. The spiri- 
tual magnetism which brings man and woman 
together is emphatically the sentiment of love. The 
apparatus through which the feeling passes, is a 
spiritual galvanic battery, and the result is benefi- 
cial to the health. 

To the mind of the growing youth, there always 
appears some garden of Eden, containing some Para- 
dise of sweets, and not without some lovely Eve to 
smile upon him, and to make him happy. Nor is 
the tree of knowledge wanting in the midst. But 
let the youth beware lest he rush in upon the 
Cherubim and flaming sword, turning every way 
to guard the sanctity of the entrance. Perhaps 
much of the happiness depends upon the view from 
a distance, connected with the future, and the ex- 
pectations therewith, and sacred to hope; but to 
pluck the fruit, and eat, even if it be ripe, will pro- 
duce a bitter taste; to realize before the time will 
only subject the possessor to experience the daily 
hum of a dull monotony throughout his future 
state. 

Companionship in body, mind, and soul, is a 
three-fold cord, enclosing within its combination 
the domestic state, and giving triple strength and 
happiness to the inmates of the happy home. What- 
ever anxiety a man may show to have such a home, 
woman possesses the power to make it so. With 
her magical touch, or some other thing, which is all 
her own, the home puts on a dlffetetvX, ViOs.^ wA 
comes out both clean and brighU Tl\i^ ^\3a\» ^^qoi 
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the window-panes is gone, as if it had vanished by 
the sunbeams that come streaming in; and the cob- 
webs vanish, as if borne away on airy wings; the 
hearth is swept, th^ fire bright, each object knows 
its proper place, and is always found therein. Order 
among the household stuff, is but an index of the 
mind; cleanliness within and round about the home 
is a symbol for the soul. How often may it be said, 
and by how many too, the home she has constantly 
blessed and cheered, — the home which but for her 
were only a few rooms, and pieces of furniture, and 
discontented solitude, a barren, miserable hermitage ; 
but through her it has been made sacred, morning, 
noon, and night. The gathering passion, selfishness, 
or care, has been charmed away by her voice, and a 
tranquil mind become the result from the evening 
sacrifice offered up by woman *s heart and hand from 
the altar of the home. However poor, it matters 
not if love in companionship be there. Without it 
the chimney -nook is but a mass of uneven bricks, 
cold stones, and a row of rusty bars ; but where it 
is, the very hearth is a sacred altar, the fire a burnt 
offering, and the smoke itself more fragrant incense 
than much that passes current before the gaudy 
shrines which attract attention in the world. 

Let such as seek companionship not be satis- 
fied by merely entering into their homes at 
first with united happy hearts; as days and years 
advance, let the union become more close, and the 
happiness still more perfect. Those concerned have 
only to act in the matter and the thing will be. 
Let not a cold and selfish world divide the hearts 
which should ever be as one, or destroy the happi- 
ness which, like sunbeams, give heat and light to all 
alike. Nature and Providence have fitted woman 
to act a certain, and not an uncertain part at home. 
Education is to give the outside polish, and then 
the three acting like companion graces, will hover 
over, and keep evH things away. Let man confide 
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in her, for if mistrust should reign at home, farewell 
to compaaionship, and a long farewell to smiles, and 
joys, and peace. 

Misfortunes which often break down, and keep 
down the spirit of a man, frequently call up the 
energies of woman, and give such fearlessness, yes, 
such boldness to her resolute determination, that at 
times it reaches the very height of sublimity itself. 
What can be more striking than to see a soft, a 
tender, a trembling woman, shrinking from fear on 
the slightest approach of danger, all weakness and 
dependance, and keenly sensitive to the least ap- 
pearance of suffering when in easy circumstances of 
comfort and prosperity, but going forth in daring 
form to be a shield to her husband and her children 
in a stormy day of some dire misfortune, and in re- 
turning to be a defence and stay, to administer com- 
fort, and yield support with unshaken constancy for 
months or years together, until the dark cloud shall 
burst or pass away? 

A vine once twined its graceful foliage about a 
sturdy, lofty, widely spreading oak, the sunshine 
lifted up the vine tree to the very branches, but a 
thunderbolt split the monarch tree; yet still the 
vine clung round it, and with its caressing tendrils 
bound up the shattered boughs. Woman is as a 
vine. A companion and a fruitful one ; and intended 
80 to be. The associate, the dependant, and not 
otherwise, the ornament, the crown, the diadem of 
beauty, to the man in his summer of prosperity, and 
the supporting hand, the soothing soul, the balm for 
his wounded spirit, a defence about him, to ward off 
the rough winds and chilly blasts of his winter's 
misery. In sickness to hold up the drooping head, 
and in death to bind up the broken heart, then let it 
be worn upon the brows, and inscribed upon the 
heart; " In the companionship of adversity, woman 
the glory of the man.'* 
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Section in. — Reign. 

" The empire of woman is not theirs because men have willed it, 
but because it is the will of nature. Miserable must be the age in 
which this empire is lost, and in which the judgments of women are 
counted as nothing by mtai.*'—Botu9eau, 

Home is neither to be a monarchy, a tyranny, nor 
an anarchy. If one will reigns and is determined to 
reign, there is despotism, absolute and fixed. If the 
home be left to itself, without order and regulation, 
the result is anarchy, confusion, a lawless region. 
But the home is not to be regarded as a court of law, 
a judgment-bench, an official judgment-seat, within 
whose province the manacles, with axe and block, 
are constantly exposed to view. The reign of home 
is not to be one of terror, but of love. Where there 
is a real union of heart and soul — and other unions 
are but prosy things — the sexes know how to afford 
each other proof of the existence of the real thing. 
Marriages may be made in heaven, but they are to 
be celebrated and consummated on earth. " The 
children of this world marry, and are given in mar- 
riage.'* It can afford no prospective happiness to 
those who put off the celebration of the event on earth, 
fondly dreaming that in the future they shall know 
and see the proper object heaven shaped out for them, 
for there they '* neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.'' If the right selection has not been made, it 
will be all over then. 

Nature and society have constituted men the 
official medium of setting the matrimonial question. 
It is the privilege for woman to refuse, which be it 
observed is seldom the case, most refusals being given 
in a double negative, which in English, happily for 
English ladies, amounts to an affirmative. The '* fair 
sex,*' it should be known, is very apt at English 
ff/ntax, . the other half of the human race should 
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not be ignorant of this said rule, a9 being appli- 
cable and made available to matrimonial purposes. 

The wife is introduced into the place of state, to 
bless and cheer the home. Before her appearance 
other powers may have been installed, and other 
spirits may have reigned; at her appearance such 
powers, however extensive, fall; and their reign, 
however long, or however strong, is over, and the 
spirits themselves exorcised. The mother may have 
been the governor-general of the home department, 
her powers, however, from first to last were limited, 
and could only be held conditionally; a sister may 
have filled the office, but only on conditions. As 
soon as the wife appears, the acknowledgment of 
her position is a sufficient installation into office, 
the governor or governess general has to make an 
unconditional surrender of the citadel — not forget- 
ting the keys — and the same thing has to be done by . 
all the powers that were. Those who had reigned 
before the arrival of the wife could have been de- 
posed, in order to give place to others above or 
beneath themselves; they could have been sent 
away at any time; but the wife, never. Once in 
her place, no one can displace her, not even the 
man who put her there. The great law is : " What 
therefore God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder." The law of divorce cuts both 
ways, the husband as well as the wife may be 
separated by it. Under such circumstances a void 
would be created, which alone another wife could 
fill. 

Home and despotism have nothing in common* 
happily between love and tyranny there is a great 
gulf fixed for ever. The true home is the abode 
of love, it is this which introduces woman into it, 
and it is this which should keep her there. It is 
this which keeps things closely compacted together, 
it will increase the brightness of the goldew b^^wssL^ 
of happiness arising from piospeiitY, \^ V^^^^b^*^. 
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affliction to be borne in times of poverty without a 
murmuring word. VThen it forma the foundation of 
the domestic state, there is presented a happy omen ; 
when it enters as cement into every part of the 
building, the home is rendered weather proof. 
This love is the messenger to heaven to bring its 
blessings down. 

" For love 
Leads np to heaTen» is both the way and guide.*** 

All things are answered in the reign of love in 
this home province. Do not degrade the thought 
of happy home by bringing before the mind*s eye 
wealth and crowns, thrones and sceptres with the 
robe of state, or laws to bind the limbs, or statutes 
to direct the motions of the household, as if ex- 
ercised by a diill sergeant. Love is the fulfilling 
of every law, and the perfection of the highest 
state. Think rather of the soul embodied in the 
happy countenance, and interpreted in the language 
of the lip in bidding welcome to the man, who 
has traced his way through the labyrinths of pro- 
fessional skill, the bustle of trade, the laborious 
engagements of agriculture, or the active pursuits 
of commerce, in the battle of life, during the 
tedious hours of a hard worked day. Think rather 
of the comfort in the home where affection reigns 
— the waiting welcome — with no forced looks, or 
made up compliments of mock expressions which 
falter on the tongue, and so let out the lie. Love 
does not don and doff the dress according to results, 
but gives the ready welcome whatever may be 
the results of the day's activities, ever esteeming the 
husband above the work he does, or the money he is 
fortunate enough to gain by his occupation. 

The opposite to this is often seen, but a man has 
only to blame himself, for inducting a capricious 
woman to take the oversight of his home. A wife, 

» Milton. 
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in the case of a misunderstanding, is not a servant, 
subject to a notice to quit, to be paid her wagea 
and sent about her business. Once a wife, always a 
wife. The different classes, who occupy the dignified 
position of wife, are too numerous to enter into 
minute particulars. Temper is pleaded by many as 
the ground of divers scolding fits. The temper of 
such persons should have been put to school, before 
they were married, made to learn its lessons, and 
corrected of its many faults. Cross-grained dispo- 
sition is the plague of not a few; like plagues of 
another kind, it should be treated according to its 
nature, in order that the plague may be stayed. 

Some women delight to show their power over 
their husband, even at the expense of his reputation; 
these are the proud, the haughty, and capricious. 
The men who come beneath their influence become 
their servants or slaves. The cold, the unexcitable 
and self-possessed woman, the woman who never for- 
gets herself, makes man the subject of her will. 
Vanity and self-esteem are the predominant features 
in both cases. In both characters there is such a 
fear lest their own reputation should suffer, that 
they watch every possible opportunity to tear the 
reputation of others to pieces. The haughty and 
self-willed and cold-hearted women are the stinging 
nettles of society. 

The true woman, that is the woman in whom is 
seen the nature of her sex in the highest form, is 
characterised by sincerity. Such women are too 
noble and disinterested for common-place men, and 
have little influence over them. For a man to 
appreciate sincerity, he must possess it himself. 
But from the present state of society men in the mass 
are governed more by the artifices than they are by 
the virtues of woman. 

True love keeps the wife true, no false looks come 
from her; there are no false actions perfor\ftft.^ \s^ 
her, it puts erery thing in the xig\it i^\a.Ci^, «cA>Lftfc\% 
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order in the household. Where this presides 
peace reigns through the dominions. A judicious 
housewife observes every object of domestic life, and 
regulates the whole with a look ; she wins her ser- 
vant's affections by a smile; and a willing obedience 
is the result of attachment; affection is the pivot, 
and compliance the orbit, in which the order of the 
family turns. True love is a treasure to the pos- 
sessor. Those who have it are stimulated to action 
by the highest motives. To the wife it is indispen- 
sable to the right discharge of duty. 

Love pervades the soul and increases in intensity ; 
it is not a mere passion let off and exploded like 
a percussion cap, but ever burning, warm and glow- 
ing, and yet never consumed. The true woman is 
a light to herself, but instead of .'hiding herself 
in selfish solitude, she enlightens all around; those 
of her sex, but of a different class, are brought to 
see and acknowledge their deformities in the light 
which she has spread. 

Woman's dominion is for the exercise of love, and 
her province for the influence of good. • Fidelity to 
her trust will procure her solid and lasting happiness. 
Virtue will weave a coronet, which will never cost 
her brows a throb, her breast a sigh, or her heart a 
*groan; more precious than the most precious gems, 
more costly than the most costly things. " The fruit 
of her hands shall be given her; and her own works 
shall praise her in the gates." 

The sceptre of power is not the best instrument 
that fits a woman's hand, nor are scenes of warfare 
her field of glory. Home is her place of action, and 
her throne of state. Her mission is an errand of 
love, and her best- fitting garment, the robe of mercy. 
The history of her sex, both past and present, shows 
that she is the first to enter, and the last to leave the 
abode of suffering. Her hand is ever ready to 
smooth the pillow for the aching head, wipe from the 
ejre the tear of grief, and from the stretched out 
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corpse, the damp of death. The abode of sickness 
forms part of her dominions. 

Amidst the anguish of Gethsemane, women were 
not found asleep; a woman neither betrayed nor 
denied her Lord ; she did not shrink from the dark- 
ness, the agony, nor the shame of the cross. She 
dared to be true to her master during His life wan- 
derings, and in His death struggle. His body was 
embalmed by her hand. She was the first and the 
last with Him; the last at the cross, and the first at 
the sepulchre. And still woman's love, firmness, and 
sincerity remain the same. 

Section iv. — ^Enjoyment. 

"There blend the ties that strengthen 

Our hearts in hoars of grief. 
The silver links that lengthen 

Joy's visits when most brief. 
Then dost thou sigh for pleasure? 

do not wildly roam. 
But seek that hidden treasure 

At home, dear home."— The Rubp, 

The pleasures of home live in the recollection long 
after the occasion which produced them has passed 
away. However far the distance from the actual 
scene, and however long the interval which has inter- 
vened, the recollection of the joys of home are as 
refreshing to the soul, however humble they may 
have been, as the sunshine of morning to the eye. 
The mother, the creator of the joys of childhood, 
often taxes her ingenuity and patience to keep her 
offspring well engaged and out of mischief; she is 
constantly a child among her children to increase 
their joy, and verily she hath her reward. 

The enjoyment of woman is centered in her home, 
if she does not find it in her own family, she will 
seek for it in vain among the families of others. To 
realize a home of her own when a maiden she lived 
in its expectation, and sighed, and dreamed accid 
loved. How long the daya ai^^^^x^^ \.^ V^^» 
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What a chasm yawned between the present and 
the future. Hopes and disappointments, joys and 
sorrows, smiles and tears filled up the heavy time. 
Enjoyment is made up of many degrees. Sometimes 
up and sometimes down; now on mountains high 
and airy, and then in valleys low and damp ; now as 
light as sunbeams, and then as dark as night. 
Women can obtain enjoyment from the splendours 
which accompany prosperity, and from the miseries 
consequent upon adversity. She gets water from 
the fountain, or from the chink in the rock. She 
extracts honey from the flowers, or the thorn. To 
mark the degrees of woman's feeling would be a 
work of subtle art. The thermometer rises and falls, 
at one time up to the summer heat and at another 
down to zero. 

The wife and mother have their different enjoy- 
ments, and in both cases the highest is, that of 
securing the happiness of others. May it not be 
said, the love of woman is solely to minister, that of 
man to be ministered unto? The enjoyment mirror- 
ed in woman's breast is reflected in the breasts of 
others. Her sympathies are not drawn inward and 
expended upon herself; their tendency is in an out- 
ward direction, in seeking objects near and far apart. 
Sunlike, Godlike, Christlike. 

What works and arts are brought into daily use 
for woman's choice ! In these days of competition 
they are all but infinite. A new mode of calculation 
would be requisite in the attempt to count the num- 
bers up. Here is choice for every taste and accom- 
modation in kind and price for every class of pur- 
chasers. For woman, a thousand heads, and each one 
with many thoughts, are fixed to produce designs in 
varied forms to suit her wants and means. For her 
a thousand looms aie kept at work, with their nim- 
ble shuttles plying to and fro their thread. For her 
as many shops are daily opened and duly set to catch 
her ejre and toke her purse by storm. For her on 
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winter nights a thousand lights are burning, and in 
the sockets flaming, dancing in the air, and each one 
in dumb motion saying, *' Why dont you walk in 
here ?" For her a thousand engines raise the steam 
and on the railway go. For her ships sail from west 
to east and back again, laden with the wealth of 
every nation. For her a population is engaged in 
gathering the productions of the earth, and a sturdy 
weather-beaten race employed in capturing the 
inhabitants of the sea. 

"And such she is; her daughters Tutve their dowers 
From spoils of nations ; and th' exhaustless East 

Pours in her lap all gems in sparkling showers ; 
In purple is she robed, and of her feast 

Monarchs partake, and deem their dignity increased.*' 

What a woman does is not done so much for her- 
self as for others. Woman's possessions are such 
that others may enjoy them. Accumulation can 
secure no enjoyment, such as woman understands, 
unless it finds a medium for the well-being of those 
she loves. A selfish woman is out of tune with her- 
self and with all the earth. Where such an one is 
seen there is something wrong in the adjustment of 
her constitution, or in the course of her education. 
Nature never intended woman to be miserly, what- 
ever she designed for man. Female misers are not 
very common; when they are met with they are shun- 
ned by their own sex. The other side of the picture 
of humanity presents a sorry aspect here. Misers 
among men are the most numerous class. In these 
days of gold the love of money outbids all other 
love. It is found where it ought never to have en- 
tered. The money-changers again occupy the tem- 
ple. The same, or another holy One, is needed to 
whip them out. The mammon-worshippers dance 
round the golden shrine, hold a seven days' carnival, 
and sing and pray to the god of gold. His votaries 
outnumber and greatly surpass in zeal all other wor- 
shippers. His dominion is an ex\Aiv<s»vi^ ^qtsc^^^^:^^ 
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and his power a mighty one. Great is the god of 
gold. 

One of the greatest antagonisms to enjoyment is 
self-indulgence; let such a feeling get possession of 
a female soul and she barters her happiness for the 
society of a demon. A woman is known by the 
company she keeps. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. In the society of such a demon there 
will be the inward preyings of a devil, and such a 
soul will be lit up with a tormenting, consuming, 
gnawing, dissatisfied passion. Reduce such a soul, 
that is, a soul subject to self-indulgence, to its lowest 
terms, and enjoyment will be found to have no pos- 
session there. When a man or woman has lost all 
command over self, happiness has fied. What evil 
deeds are pursued in the sacred name of enjoyment ! 
Self-indulgence has changed the nine Muses, with 
the three Graces added to the number, who by 
nature are ministers of heaven, into a dozen skip- 
ping imps. 

A serious wife pleases not herself, her enjoyment 
embraces the joy of her husband, and the members 
of her household; she labours to make them happy 
whatever becomes of herself. Such a wife, so do- 
mestic, busy, joyful, and good- hearted, and in all 
she does and says so gracefully sweet-tempered, 
would be a blessing for any man to get, for such a 
woman really does one good at certain times to see. 

Selfishness in woman is unnatural, in a mother it 
is so more especially. The child leaning and de- 
pending for its existence upon the mother's breast, 
tells her in silent but unmistakable language, that 
the nourishment derived from the food she takes is 
not all her own. A mother's character is about the 
truest of any found throughout the world. The 
time she has at her command she does not call her 
own. How does she cut it up and parcel it out ta 
those she holds most dear. Little indeed is the 
time she has to spare for self. Voices, mornings 
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noon, and night, salute her, and the claims of the 
periods of salutation have to be met; and how 
many would tax her diligence seven days a week, 
and then appear not satisfied with the work which 
has been done. Selfishness, on the part of the 
husband and the children, have broken down many 
a fair form and jaded wife and mother out. While 
the mother may be said to be not exclusively her own, 
she ought not to be taxed to death, or bound 
martyr-like to the stake, or become a victim upon 
the altar of sacrifice through her benevolent dispo- 
sition and generous feelings. Whilst the mother's 
happiness is found to consist in being spent for her 
family, it should be remembered that she has wants 
and feelings, with physical and mental powers, not 
to be exhausted, but which require to be constantly 
replenished, in order to be retaxed. The harp 
must be occasionally unstrung to preserve the 
strings from breaking. 

The family does not fill up every chink of 
woman's heart. Her joy is increased in the joys of 
her kindred. The happiness of home is the spring 
from which her sympathies flow, and from this 
source they issue forth ; she looks abroad and objects 
meet her eye, both of want and woe. Her heart is 
not cold, as if frozen up by winter, and hung about 
with icicles, or shut up as if encased in lead or 
coated in scales of steel. The heart of sympathy 
cannot be pent up in her breast, nor the voice of 
sympathy dumb on her lips, nor the hand of charity 
closed up from real wants. In the true-hearted 
woman friendship is ever ready and waiting to show 
itself on behalf of those who need it. In the woman 
who sets her heart in making others happy, every 
effort is put forth to secure a good understanding 
among her friends; asperity of disposition is sof- 
tened, prejudice is removed, and misapprehension 
reconciled. Angels smile upon, and are the cqxxv- 
panions of such a woman. Great, wx^ \^'&\Ivcv^^ ^^^ 
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glorious, is her reward. Even in failure she gathers 
strength. Disagreements may have become conten- 
tions, dislikes increased to hatred, old associations 
changed for serpent-like malignity, chastity may 
have been lost and dissipation found, yet in the 
midst there ever appears some watchful one, some 
woman whose heart has retained her truthfulness 
for virtue and her sex; her footsteps may not be 
heard, but at the fitting time her voice thrills 
through the fallen soul. The true-hearted woman 
and her companions are faithful missionaries, and 
sisters of mercy to a fallen and depraved humanity. 
She and they triumph in the raising up of the fallen, 
and in the restoration and regeneration of the out- 
casts of society. To reconcile such as are at vari- 
ance, to seek and to find them that are lost, is a 
work which none can do like woman, and more 
especially is the glory hers when she does it in her 
own free and unaffected, disinterested and affection- 
ate way. In her presence, more than in any other, 
the fire-brands of discord cease to flame, the sparks 
of contention to kindle, and the missiles from angry 
tempers to fly. 

Woman to be happy must be true to herself, in 
unselfishness of disposition, in gentleness of temper, 
in a strong and growing affection for kind looks, 
kind words and actions; avoiding haughtiness, and 
above all reconciling difficulties; for if some have 
cast their high distinctive characteristics away, it 
becomes the more important for others to see that 
such things in them are not permitted to sicken and 
to die. 
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BOOK IL 

QUALITY AND NOT QUANTITT, 

CHAPTER I. 

PBTSIOAL CONSTITDTIOK. 

"When the entire' sexes are compared together, the flemale Is dovbtless 
the inferior; bat in individaals, the woman has often the advaiMnge of 
the man."— Pto/o. 

■'Comparisons are odlons.*'— Prowrft. 

Nature made the woman, art makes the belle* 
Art may improve, but to whatever extent it may 
be carried, cannot annihilate nature. The body 
may be made up to any form, or any pattern, but 
the making up is only composed of materials at the 
best. Rouge may be applied to tint the face, in the 
endeavour to make it look young again; but the 
wrinkles on the brow will tell the number of the 
years old father Time has been quietly sitting and 
silently cutting the ridges there, in louder words 
than the tint upon the cheek. There is not a more 
difficult task in the world than to shut nature up. 
It will be out. If nothing else, the speech will 
betray. Assuming appearances either in age or 
condition, is to forge out a lie. Age may deceive 
for a time; it however outwits itself at last; for as 
age creeps on, it looks out from beue«Lt\i \.V\& ^"wsa 
brilliant eye, bends with the Yiev^\it oi ^«Kt% ix^'o^ 

5 
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the strongest frame, and steps out in the path of the 
most practiced gait. 

Section i. — Structure. 

The proper study of mankind is tcoman. 

Happily for the world the sexes are but two; 
had there been more than two, how to preserve the 
peace of this world, would indeed be hard to say. 
With two sexes there are sufficient noises, strange 
proceedings, and frequently odd enough. Notwith- 
standing the baits used, the men traps and spring 
guns set to catch the March Hares and the Novem- 
ber I*oies, yet some have the daring hardihood to 
pass by on the other side. Temptations come and 
go, and find nothing to work upon in them. 

In most animals the sexes are distinguished by a 
marked difference in the form and texture of their 
bodies. The males, in most instances, if not in all, 
are of superior size, and endowed with greater mus- 
cular strength. The female, in the human species, 
when placed beside her male companion, is of smaller 
make^ and possessed of less strength ; but in every 
sense more delicately formed. The bones project in 
a less degree; the muscles are of a softer nature, 
less visible, and one blended more smoothly into the 
ether. The shoulders are narrower and rounder; 
the great breadth of the body being placed at the 
pelvis, from whence there is a gradually tapering 
downwards. With soft and smooth, delicate and 
transparent skin ; with hair of a «mooth and silky 
nature. Physiologically, such is woman's struc- 
turef. 

If in the course of the works of nature, an increase 
in size and strength had been the characteristics of 
the animal creation in the advancing series, the 
order and importance of each individual would have 
been easily determined. Size as to body, with 
strength of limb; the amount of muscle and sinew; 
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length, breadth, and thickness of body, are not the 
only weights and measures by which humanity is 
to be tested. Feet and inches may do to measure 
superficies and solids, but they can answer no pur-f 
pose in being applied to inherent qualities. It is 
affirmed that man is larger and stronger than woman, 
but to say, from such conditions, that the structure 
of man deserves to be held in higher estimation than 
that of woman, it may as well be said, that, an 
elephant, being larger and stronger than man, 
deserves to be held in higher estimation than he. 
In this way one would make rare sport of nature's 
handy-worky and instead of moving upwards in the 
ascending scale, there would be a retrogression, and 
chaos would come again. iBsop the Phrygian has 
it thus, that on a certain, or rather on an uncertain 
occasion, there was much stir found among the 
beasts, which could boast of the largest number at 
one birth, thinking that the largest number would 
be sure to determine the greatest importance. And 
at last they came to the lioness. "And how many do 
you have at a^birth?" said they. "One," she an- 
swered, grimly; ''but, that one is a lion." The 
moral of the fable is not to be forgotten, that, quality 
comes before quantity. 

An authority, from which there can be no appeal, 
calls woman "the weaker vessel,"* and the same 
authority on this ground demands for her the greater 
honour. "Giving honour unto the wife, as unto 
the weaker vessel." The value of a thing does not 
always depend upon the extent of surface it may 
occupy. Strength in the material does not at all 
times convey the idea of excellence in the form, nor 
of possessing qualities of the highest value. Iron 
and gold have their specific and other gravities, 
intrinsic worth and relative qualities; iron is put 
where strength is needed, gold has the place of 
honour. Man is the iron in society •, sub^^ct. \a \3a% 
» I Peter Ul. 7. . 
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friction of business, commerce, and profession, in 
the wear and tear of life. Woman, like gold, either 
does, or should occupy the place of honour, dignity, 
and estate. 

Look at that large stone jar, and rough clay 
pitcher, subjected to stand on the cold damp floor 
beneath some rude out-house shed, exposed to the 
sport of the saucy winds and the teasing of the 
drizzling rains, and every now and then, carried 
away, without a moment *8 warning or any possible 
chance of offering any resistance, by main force, like 
criminals to execution, exposed to the gaze of a 
rude and vulgar public, and then, as if the past 
indignities were not enough, collared and put beneath 
the spite and insult of the public pump. Many 
have been the tears shed and sighs heaved by the 
large stone jar and the rough clay pitcher. And 
then look at the China- vase with graceful form, and 
made both delicate and beautiful. Turned off the 
potter's wheel, not from a coarse or rough lump of 
clay just dug out,* but from a prepared material. I 
The place assigned to it on the marble chimney- 
piece, above the bright warm fire, is the place of 
honour; dusted every morning, not a speck annoys 
the sight of any comer; its smiling face and laugh- 
ing eye, invite the notice of every visitor. How 
many thoughts and words are then exchanged with 
the happy face of the domestic vase? When it has a 
bath it is always tepid, for the delicate form cannot 
stand the cold. In summer and winter, there it is 
enjoying itself above the clean swept hearth ; there 
it is, day and night, with a sweet welcome for every 
inmate in its happy face. We leave man to see 
himself, in the large stone jar, or rough clay pitcher, 
in the midst of a buffeting world ; and advise woman 
to keep well polished the China vase, " the weaker 
vessel," truly; in the place of honour may it be 
always kept, with its happy smiling face. 

• Gen, II. 7. t Gen. li. a2. 
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The earth has two poles, north and south, whether 
found or not it does not matter, and if this said 
earth were cut through the equinoctial line, the 
sexes could cry halves. Human nature has its two 
poles, not north and south, but of male and female 
cast, and an equinoctial line. Every thing capable 
of division may be brought into halves. A top and 
a bottom half. In nature's plan, we have first of all 
the man, the beginning of the human race, the bottom 
half, endowed with strength of limb, and well knit 
form for the pillar of human kind; the top half 
of the human species is completed in woman*s make; 
ieie is the wreath of grace to be entwined, the flower 
of beauty to grow around, the crown of glory to 
adorn, the pillar-prop beneath. In man and woman 
are seen the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the 
last of the human parts. If man be regarded as head 
of the woman, woman is the Iiead-piece, the laurel 
wreath, the crown, the glory of the man, the latter 
half of the human kind, the chaplet, the choicest 
work, and placed as high up as the hand of nature, 
by standing on tip-toes, has reached. 

Section ii. — Sbnsibilitt, 

*' His 'prentice han' ho tried on man. 
And then he did the lasses, V'—Burtu, 

The framework of the human body being set up, 
flesh and blood, the warp and woof being spun and 
dyed, were set to the pattern and woven in. Flesh 
and blood had been previously worked up to many 
a pattern, and had come out in a variety of texture 
and make; rough and smooth; grain long and short; 
striped and otherwise; a glossy coat; and no coat 
at all, to suit the various races with the diflerent 
climates, of the frigid, temperate and torrid zones. 
To the pattern newly set, with the materials spun 
and dyed, and duly prepared for use, the KvjAaas^ 
form when taken off the loom, gav^a.iis^ ^\A\6&>-vKi% 
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interest to tlie working up and bringing out, with 
a new face, the better arrangement, and more perfect 
combination, of old with new materials. 

The weaving of flesh and blood, in the human 
loom of bone and sinew, improved as it advanced. 
When a new pattern is made and ready to be brought 
out, the materials of which it is to be composed being 
dyed and spun, the work is ,soon performed. The 
original material of human nature was much the 
same; with this difference however between the 
sexes, man tjomposed of the raw material, woman 
of the prepared. In the working up of flesh and blood 
into the living form of woman, there may be seen 
the introduction of a new fibre, and a deeper plunge 
into a more costly dye, the weaving in with greater 
care and the finishing off with more show of skill, 
and adding additional beauty and lustre to the tex- 
ture of the human fabric. In the delicacy and sensi- 
bility of woman's constitution may.be traced a more 
subtle work than can be found in man. Any other 
fabric is tested by the time it lasts and the lustre it 
keeps to the end ; and if we may judge of the sen- 
sibility possessed by the sexes in the wear and tear 
experienced, we perceive an essential difference 
between them. Masculine sensibility, like a piece of 
cloth dyed in the piece, the beauty and smoothness of 
the face are gone after the winter season, and the 
colour at the edges is quickly lost after a little rub- 
bing; whereas feminine sensibility is like unto 
cloth dyed in the wool, retaining its colour unto the 
end, when worn out, cast off and thread-bare. 

There is a finer thread of sensibility running 
through the web- work, and forming the texture of 
woman's being than that which is found in the 
material of the thicker and the coarser sex. The 
feelings colour the tapestry of life. The fineness of 
the entire of woman's being is seen in the transpa- 
rency of her feelings, and felt in the communication 
of every touch. There is a charm accompanying the 
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operation of the senses. The eyes sre loadstars and 
give forth their light. In the eye there is a magnetic, 
mesmeric, or some other influence drawing the object 
when once within its centre more closely to itself. 
The attraction must prevail, its law is to overcome. 
The touch, like the electric shock, is with an instan- 
taneous flight, through the conducting medium, and 
stops not by the way, but conveys the message to 
the destined place, unless there be some fault, 
break, or imperfection in the communication. 

The expressions of the mind are not unfrequently 
communicated through the hand. The sensibilities 
are often condensed into this galvanic battery of 
minute and complicated action. Sentiments are fre- 
quently exchanged through this medium composed of 
bones, nerves, flesh, and skin. The hand gives ex- 
pression to ideas which the tongue, at the time, 
dareTnot utter. In woman's hand, more especially, 
the leading characteristics are, softness and delicacy 
and an unmistakeable welcome; qualities of grace 
in^ giving the right tone and the true feeling to th,d 
touches of womanly sentipient. 



CHAPTER 11. 

INTELLECTUAL CAPACITT. 

*• For, boy, however we do pr^iw ourselves. 
Oar fancier are more giddy and unfirih, 
More longing, wandering, sooner lost and wojh 
Than women's are.**-'3fMk»pere, 

To discriminate between the mental endowments of 
the sexes, it may be affirmed that there is a mascu- 
line intellect, and a feminine intellect, although 
without father and without mother, as to the process 
of generation, and if characterised by beginning of 
days, both are without an end of life. In woman 
there is no general organic inferiority to \Si»sw\ 
but simply an organic difference* ItHa xl^'^ ^\fiL\NNR^ 
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by all aceredited persons, that woman is substantially 
equal to man in the aggregate worth of her endow- 
ments. Equality is not identity. There may be 
equality, but not sameness. Many of the endow- 
ments of the two sides of human nature are especially 
different. Bodily and mentally the sexes present 
organic diversities which must be perceptible when 
they come in contact with each other. 

The understanding, judgment, reason, and imagina- 
tion, with the other powers of the mind, are possessed 
in common by the male and female; but various 
modifications of certain states direct the develop- 
ment and cultivation of the mental endowments pos- 
sessed by each. 

In matters connected with the intellect, much 
depends on the early training and the subsequent 
circumstances brought about in the whirl of every 
day existence. The hot-bed of the seminary under a 
forcing temperature may do for those who are to 
spend their days in a glass case ; but it will be as 
good as torture for life to such as are to pass over 
the path, both rough and steep, in climbing up the 
hill of toil and difficulty. Or should the young bud 
be nipped by killing frost, even summer will not be 
able to restore the early loss. The world is the bpst 
schoolmaster to bring mankind to a knowledge of 
themselves. 



AH the world's a school. 
And all the men and women merely learners : 
They ben^in their tasks, and end their studies; 
And one man in his time learns many parts. 
His coarse being seven terms. 



Human nature, such is its diversity of character, 
may resemble a cask of wine, or spirits, of various 
kinds and flavours. When drawn off, and bottled 
up, they are corked in, and labelled out. Education, 
the cork-screw of the mind, worms its way in and 
draws the stoppers forth. The opening made^ the 
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contents come out, and each with its own particular 
flavour is chosen to suit the taste. 

Male and female character are intended to go to- 
gether; they were made for each other, to be mated, 
paired, united. Separate them and an injury is in- 
flicted on both. One without the other cannot be 
made perfect. The highest possible conception of 
character is reached, and only reached by the union 
of the two. The old Orphic Hymn is not far wrong 
in saying, 

Zeus was a male, and Zeus was an immortal damsel. 
Not that the Divine Being is either male or female, 
but the idea embodies a perfection of state and con- 
dition, masculine in action and feminine in soul ; and 
hence the motto, suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, 
tender in heart and firm in action. 

The exercise of pure intellect, is cold, dry, and 
barren work; a sandy plain; a fruitless tract ; a vast 
howling wilderness; and as such may do for men 
under some circumstances, but certainly not for 
woman. Pure intellect may be clear, but like a 
frosty morning, it is cold. Thought, in the abstract, 
is very well in a matter of theory, but the friction 
of the affections is necessary in the practice of every 
day life. Bone joined to bone may do for a skeleton ; 
muscle with flesh and blood, with warmth and 
motion are necessary for the living form. Man 
may be the philosopher in matters pertaining to 
the abstract, but does not woman show more wis- 
dom in giving her mind to subjects connected with 
the concrete ? Man may write cookery books, 
woman puts the cooking apparatus into action. 
The mental qualities and dispositions among the 
sexes may differ, but this diversity is necessary to 
give the fore and back-ground, with the various 
tints and shades to the picture of humanity. 

The commanding look, the Arm. Et^^^ \.\i^ ^^\s^^ 
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challenge, the bold action, the resolute will: cloudy 
abstractions and imaginative speculations belong to 
man. Gentleness, timidity, submission, acuteness 
in penetration, nicety and delicacy, in discrimination, 
with refinement and chastity of taste, elegance and 
playfulness of fancy, belong to woman. 

Intellect, much the same as metals, requires to be 
worked up, rubbed and polished. The metal, to be 
refined, the dross must be taken away; and before 
the intended form is produced a great deal of cut- 
ting, chipping, squaring, turning, twisting, and 
filing become necessary. In a similar way the intel- 
lect is brought out in order to show the form into 
which it has been worked, and the natural colour 
and properties to advantage. Natural objects, either 
from the mine or quarry, arrest the attention and 
strike the mind with a greater d^ree of force than 
where no roughness is, or angles are. But the same 
objects when chiselled off", and polished up by art, 
enchant the soul, and leave impressed upon it their 
newly found beauty. Man was dug out as the ore 
from the mine, metal and dross together ; while 
woman came out of the same substance, the dross 
however excepted. For this reason the woman, 
where she is worthy of her name, is always in 
advance of the man in matters pertaining to civiliza- 
tion and refinement. Man holds fast to the position 
and associations of his birth and family connections, 
he is in constant dread of the misery consequent on 
descending from his primary condition; single 
handed and alone he has to struggle hard and long 
to raise himself above it. He can accomplish his 
task much better with a wife than without one. 
Two heads are better than one; and, consequently, 
two pair of hands must be preferable to one pair; 
and if two pair of legs cannot perform a journey in 
a shorter time than one of the pairs, yet in taking a 
journey turn and turn about, there is a sensible 
advantage, A loving heart and discerning mind. 
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blessing eyes and a helping hand are a four-fold help 
to be derived from none so much as woman, a 
help-mate for all the sons of men ; and they alone 
are blessed who feel the need of such assistance, and 
she becomes twice blesaed in the communication of 
the same ; and while a blessing is imparted to anothery 
the like rests upon herself. Woman in any state 
very soon learns to be content. If she should be- 
come poorer than she was, she shows her tact in 
creating comforts first for those which are about 
her, and then, if there be anything left she will 
take the benefit of it to herself. If her condition be 
one above her former state, in this new form of 
society she soon feels quite at home without restraint 
and happy. Such transitions can only be accom- 
plished, in such an easy graceful and happy way, 
by the possession not only of the powers, but of 
the charms of intellect as well. 

Woman possesses certain powers of mind, which 
if she would condescend to use, she might grace 
polite literature, and make it pretty much her own. 
We have some choice specimens of the right kind, 
and stand in need of more.* We want poetry by 
woman in her native right, without any attempt to 
rival that of the stronger, sterner sex. We want 
female delineations by a female hand, such as she is 
by nature. We want described by one of themselves 
the true embodiments and natural characteristics, 
the impulses and the affections of the sex, not for one 
period merely, but for all periods. To do such a 
thing from the objective view is not enough, the 
objective must be subjectived. It is for woman to 
do it from the subjective side, and in this way not 
to give us another, but herself. If fame be worth 
obtaining, here is a fair field for occupation. But 
woman does not hunt for fame, her work is one of 
fellow-feeling with humanity. We neither ask her 
to forget, nor to forsake herself. Let her take u]^ 
# AppendbiB.. 
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the work, if it suits her better, as one of sympathy. 
For while woman bides her time to please and will 
exert, and if necessary, exhaust her powers to secure 
the end proposed, she cares not for fame. For what 
is fame to woman? Disinterested affection cannot 
be lost ; it may be hid, it may be buried, but live it 
must, and lost it cannot be. That which is spent for 
others, more than for itself, will, must have a happy, 
holy, glorious, judgment day. For a cup of cold 
water shall not lose its reward. 

The quickness of woman's perceptions enables her 
to go through her varied daily engagements with 
propriety and skill. The facility with which she 
moves gives additional grace and lustre to the work 
of her hands. Keen-sigh tedness in detecting hollow- 
hearted pretensions belongs to her. Forethought is 
one of her characteristics. She is given to anticipa- 
tions ; possessed of a nicety of observation with a 
judgment nicely balanced ; a ready mind, a will 
with a strong grasp, a purpose backed by determi- 
nation to effect the end proposed. Who or what can 
stand against a woman's purpose? Her mind is quick- 
ly made up, and when once made up it remains so. 
Decision of character belongs to her. Man delays 
and is more procrastinating than woman. She will 
gain her end, while he remains unconscious as to 
what she is about. Whence this, if it be not effect- 
ed by a natural force of intellect, and a tact to know 
when "and how to use it? 

*' Make the doors upon a woman's wit, and it will 
out at the casement; shut that, and 'twill out at the 
keyhole; stop that, 'twill fly with the smoke out at 
the chimney.''* 

It is admitted woman cannot do everything ; nor 
even everything she attempts to do.l What she does 
do, however, she does for the most part well, and 
frequently with more success than many of the more 
ambitious sex. It is true she cannot personato 
. *Shakspen, t Lord Jeffrey. 
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naturally the fiercer and darker passions of men. 
Their coarser habits she cannot away with. She is 
neither at home amidst active business pursuits, nor 
scenes of strife, nor the complicated machinery and 
the turbulent characters which take their place and 
act their part upon the stage of life. For such 
affairs she is not qualified, either by education or 
habit; delicacy of conception and feeling excludes 
her from actual experience in the affairs of the com- 
mercial world; and being excluded from the agen- 
cies, impulses, and motives that give direction to the 
ebbing and flowing of the tides which move along 
the busy world, she remains in contented ignorance 
of the manner in which the stirring affairs of busi- 
ness are managed, and occupies separate ground as 
well from her taste and feeling, as from her intel- 
lectual training. Between her and the business of 
the world there is at present a great gulf fixed. 

A series of complicated investigations, whether of 
a mental, moral, or political character, consisting of 
indeterminate elements, where opposite probabilities 
are to be taken into the account before a conclusion 
is arrived at, woman, if we may judge from her pre- 
sent state and condition, is incapable of performing. 
Cases there may be of sufficient importance to claim 
attention as exceptions, but such exceptions to the 
rule are but slips of humanity. Such things may 
be seen as female bodies with male heads, and female 
heads with male bodies. Male philosophy may con- 
sist in abstract qualities and indeterminate elements ; 
but female philosophy deals not with the uncondi- 
tioned but the conditioned, with things which stand 
related and facts easily determined. Hence her in- 
tellectual energy for the marriage state and condi- 
tion, for the relation as wife and mother, and for a 
settled home. The abstractions in which men pride 
themselves form lower ground than that which 
woman takes, for she is only contented when she 
takes the things around hex aa X\i«^ ?XwAx<^^Vi^^^ 
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an all-related world, and in her pursuit she ever 
shows a force of mind, energy of feeling, and decision 
of character unknown to the sons of men. 

If, however, she is too impatient to arrive at con- 
clusions without going through the necessary inves- 
tigation, or too ready to stopt short at an imperfect 
view of the matter, or beguiled to take some forbid- 
den ground, and follow some shadow of error, it 
must be ascribed to the entire neglect of her mind 
in such pursuits of mental discipline in her early or 
latter youth. Seldom, if ever, is woman put to 
such tedious tasks. If patient investigation on any 
subject be attempted by woman, it can only be done 
in spite of her training. 

Man can work out the problems of science, and 
woman can build thereupon. The useful and the 
beautiful always go together in creation, they should 
keep each other company in society. Man, the use- 
ful, can lay down the foundation ; woman, the beau- 
tiful, can decorate with ornaments of grace the 
superstructure. One without the other cannot be 
made perfect. Her proper and instinctive business 
is the practical development of her character in pri- 
vate life, as well as the practical regulation of the 
home, in its varied relations, duties, and affections ; 
few are the complicated questions of the home, but 
many of difficulty and great nicety. Delicate, rather 
than intricate is the problem of home. A delicate 
hand is requisite to hold the reins of so fine a make; 
too strong or too rash a hand would break the silken 
cords asunder, and the prancing coursers^ like the 
horses of Phcebus Apollo, by the unskilful driving 
of Phaeton, be thrown into wild confusion, and the 
unpractised driver meet with a merited but fearful 
destruction. Home is not a sum to be worked out 
by a patient and laborious process in order to find the 
answer. A quick sight, ready tact, and fine percep- 
tion, are the best means for securing a complete and 
'Successful solution of the problem of home. And 
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tbese qualities naturally belong to woman. Works 
of an extended description seldom suit her, although 
they be on subjects suited to her intellect. The 
training she receives renders her unfit either for 
wire-drawn doubt or lengthened labour. 

" For all other intellectual efforts, however, either 
of the understanding or the fancy, and requiring a 
thorough knowledge either of man's strength or his 
weakness, we apprehend them [women] to be, in all 
respects, as well qualified as their brethren of the 
stronger sex; while in their perceptions of grace, 
propriety, ridicule— their power of detecting arti- 
fice, hypocrisy, and affectation — the force and 
promptitude of their sympathy, and their capacity of 
noble and devoted attachment, and of the efforts and 
sacrifices it may require, they are, beyond all doubt, 
our superiors. 

" Their business being with actual or social 
Dfe, and the colours it receives from the conduct 
and dispositions of individuals, they unconsciously 
acquire at a very early age, the finest perception 
of character and manners, and are almost as soon 
instinctively schooled in the deep and dangerous 
learning of feeling and emotion; while the very 
minuteness with which they make and meditate on 
these interesting observations, and the finer shades 
and variations of sentiment, which are thus trea- 
sured and recorded, [trains their whole faculties to a 
nicety and precision of operation, which often dis- 
closes itself to advantage in their application to 
studies of a very different character. "When women, 
accordingly, have turned their minds — as they have 
done but too seldom — to the exposition or arrange- 
ment of any branch of knowledge, they have com- 
monly exhibited, we think, a more beautiful accu- 
racy^ and a more uniform and complete justness 
of thinking, than their less discriminating brethren. 
There is a finish and completeness about everything 
they put out of their banda, >n\v\Oq. m^^'^Vft^^^^* 
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only an inherent taste for elep^nce and neatness, 
but a habit of nice observation and singular exact* 
ness of judgment. •*• 



CHAPTER III. 

MORAL NATURE. 

<*Qod has a bright example made of thee. 

To show that womankind may be. 
Above that sex which her superior seems. 

In wisaly managing the wide extremes 
Of great af&iction— great felicity.'*— CS»wl^. 

The human species have sensations, feelings, and 
affections in common with the inferior animals. 
Each individual class has distinctive traits of cha- 
racter after its kind. Many of the inferior animals 
have the senses in a stronger degree than animals 
of a higher class. Some are endowed with quicker 
scent, and some with quicker hearing than others; 
various birds are distinguished for strong, far reach- 
ing sight. Sensation is the lowest characteristic of 
the aaimal economy; and the senses of the lower 
forms of life are answered by a strong impulse and 
a ready exercise. The human infant does not feel 
this strong impulse and ready exercise. The senses 
unfold themselves like an opening flower to the 
light. Development and advancement are the laws 
which govern here. The first part of education is 
conneeted with the senses. Infancy is the appointed 
time. This is the first place each one has to 
occupy in the school of life. 

" At first, the tefent, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms: 
And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
UnwUUngly to school."t 

Childhood is the age of discipline. If the ad- 

* Lord Jeffirey. Appendix H. 
t Shakspere. 
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Tantages presented be not attended to at this 
period, the golden age of youth will go, and leave 
no gold behind. A child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shame. 

••Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; then send us bound 
To rules of reason— holy messengers."* 

Feelings and affections are matured in the third 
period of existence, — the period of youth. The 
deepest and broadest cup of feeling lies hid in the 
human breast. A perpetual running spring helps 
to fill it, and drop after drop, falling into it, will 
in the end fill it to the brim. A cup, brim- full 
of happiness, is the lot of holy angels, but cer- 
tainly of few, if any, among the sons of men. In 
the outer world we have days bright and dark, long 
and short, with rain and sunshine, heat and cold, 
beauty and deformity, happiness and misery, min- 
gled together. And in the human breast there are 
feelings of joy with grief, and pain with pleasure. 
What ingredients find their way into this cup of 
human feeling I Misery mocking at transient plea- 
sure, but silenced with holy love. This cup, at 
times, is filled to overflowing. Sometimes there are 
falling into it the tears of grief, at other times the 
tears of joy. When sorrow upon sorrow had once 
filled it to overflowing, with deep significance it 
•was said, " Let this cup pass from me." 

The stand points from which may be witnessed 
the doings of human nature, in its moral develop- 
ments, are two, the masculine and the feminine. 
The masculine soul possesses strong and coarse 
passions, with an overbearing confidence in self. 
Prompt in action and persevering in energy. A 
deep moral sense of right and wrong; a high con- 
ception of justice, and a towering ambition to 
achieve some deed, or deeds, of glory and renown. 

• Herbert. 
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An impetuous love, which shows itself at timea^ 
both warm and rich. Such is man: and often im- 
pelled to action, hy ambition and the moral sense* 
before the affections are thoroughly awake. The femi- 
nine soul has clear and gentle instincts, with more 
of passivity than activity, except on extraordinary 
occasions, and not caring to act unless affections 
move. A heart to guide to right, and prompt to 
duty, but only as the guidance and promptness lead 
to love. And woman's love, when possessed and 
cherished, continues with constancy, a perennial; 
spring, a perpetual summer, a transparent lake, 
without a ripple on the surface, a sea of glass, clear 
as crystal, and the heart in which love is enshrined, 
she gives as a welcome home to man. Masculine 
souls, by disappointments, by grief, and constant 
sorrow, from the loss of those they love, are often 
changed into something very much like, if not into 
the actual feminine characteristics. In this way man, 
by suffering and trial, in order to prove his worth, 
to see if there be any good thing in him, is elevated 
to the feeling of a woman's soul, and it may in an 
emphatic sense be said, ** We all, with open face 
beholding, as in a glass. Woman, the Glury of the 
Man, are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory." 

Sensitiveness is the very essence of woman's con- 
stitution and character. The emotional state is one 
in which the desires seek to be gratified. Objects 
are sought and followed until found. Discrimina* 
tion will select the objects, and give to each its 
proper place and value. Sensibility is soon awakened 
by emotional appeals. Affection must have life in 
order to gratify its feeling. 

'*They that love early become like-minded, and the tempter tonehetlf 

them not: 
They grow up leaning on each other, as the olive and the vine. 
Youth longeth for a kindred spirit, and yearneth for a heart that eta 

commune yrith his own ; 
Be meditateth night and day, doting on the image of his fiuicy."* 
• Prorerbial PhUoisophy. 
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Love has a twofold existence, and has to do with 
the grave as well as the gay, — with smiles when in 
possession, — .with tears when disappointed, — some- 
times like a siren; sometimes like a fury.* 

"Theloyer 
Sii^hing like fhrnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. " r 

The passions are often as wild, and keen, and 
noisy, as the winter wind. The emotional state 
ihay for a time be becalmed, — the transparent me- 
dium no sooner reflects some lovely image within 
itself, than the tranquil sea has first a ripple, and 
then a ceaseless wave, crested with foam, moving 
upon its surface; before noon the heavens may 
lower, and before nightfall a raging storm. The 
sea of the emotions is beset with depths and shal- 
lows, rocks and quicksands. This is a watery 
World to many a human soul. It is the lot of 
some to be tossed about on this sea, and never 
find safe ground for any certainty of anchorage. 
Distressed mortals! driven with the wind and 
tossed. Doomed to find no haven; fated to find 
no rest. Certainly they have a claim on human 
and angelic commiseration, sympathy and tears. To 
the mortal memory of the poor victims who have 
been swallowed up in these seas, and as a beacon, 
and a warning for all future mariners, we, out of 
profound sympathy for the lost, and from deep 
anxiety for the safety of the present and future 
generations, herewith build a breakwater and erect 
a lighthouse upon the same, in order that such 
dangerous and fatal places as " bachelor's depths,'' 
and ** spinster's shallows,*' may be visible to the 
eye of every one both night and day. 

Notwithstanding every caution given in maps, 
and charts, and navigation tables, the voyage to 
many becomes a wreck. The vessel in which they 
are is often splintered, and seldom fa^^^ \.q ^y'^ydj^^ 

« Bacon. \ Shaks9«c«. 
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leak. Until assistance comes there is no hope to 
reach the coast. The voyage is generally entered 
on without any knowledge of the passage, or any 
notion as to the best way in which to steer. la 
setting out there may be a breeze or a calm. The 
wind may be at any point of the compass. The 
question is seldom asked, "Which way does tho 
wind blow?" Some, in the midst of sunshine, 
make a quick and easy voyage. Others, after 
cruising, tacking, and putting out to sea, lost in 
mists and overtaken by storms, — tossed by tempests 
and struck with lightning, — driven by winds and 
shattered with whirlwinds, cling to the wreck ; and 
thus weather beaten, they are either driven oi; 
tossed upon the rocks, or exhausted, sink beneath 
the waves. 

The circle enclosing the emotions is a sphere of 
enchantment. Sounds with magic force come boom- 
ing upon the soul. Forms created by the spirit of 
charm, and clothed with fancy's touch, keep flitting 
before the view. Sighs which come from awful 
cavern's depths, tell of pent up feelings, too full for 
utterance, and only wait to be expended when the 
right moment comes. 

**Had I a ton^e In eloquence as rich, 
As Is the colouring in fancy's loom. 
Twere all too poor to utter the least part. 
Of that enchantment."* 

A soul overflowing with sensitiveness is a glo- 
rious yet dangerous possession. Where there is 
little susceptibility of mind, but a perpetual flow of 
sensitiveness of soul, that the spiritual existence is 
thrilled through every nerve by the slightest emo- 
tion, and where a determination of the will is of so 
much force that it shares with the soul the guidance 
of the moral feelings, the state of such an individual 
will be one of constant agitation, perpetual fluctua- 
tion, in the vulgar tongue continual flirtation, very 
» Dantft. 
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Hke the wave driven with the wind and tossed, ^t 
one time rising to the heavens, and another time 
sinking to the earth, now scaling the eternal heights, 
and then ploughing the most fearful depths, deep 
calling unto deep. Such individuals occupy either 
one of the highest or one of the lowest of the moral 
conditions. And notwithstanding the union exis* 
ting between such sensitiveness of the soul and such 
determination of the will, there is division and dis- 
cord in the outflow and overflow of the feelings, and 
the divided streams run on, and on, through count- 
less channels.* 

The virtues are intended as the companions of 
woman. A virtuous woman is the glory of the 
present world. And if it be asked, what is virtue? 
we may answer in the language of the ancient, 
"Remarkable and brilliant virtue is that which 
supports woe and labour, or which exposes itself to 
danger in order to be useful to others, and that 
without expecting or deserving any recompense.** 
There is a great difference between the sexes as it 
respects virtuous conduct. Among men immorality 
is so frequent as to be generally forgotten ; among 
women it is the exception, not the rule. This dif- 
ference may be accounted for somewhat from the 
relative position occupied by the sexes, taking into 
the account habit and public opinion. Like an 
Egyptian plague, the depraved woman is dreaded by 
her own sex, and deserted by her companions in 
crime. No man, unless completely* debased, would 
make such an one his wife. The virtuous woman 
has the power to change the aspects of society. Let 
her frown upon the immorality of the sterner, 
coarser, sex, and she would save herself trouble and 
heart burnings; preserve health and raise the 
standard of public morality. What would be said 
if women were to meet in a public room, as men do, 
night after night, for hours together, and drivik ^sA 

• Appendix I. 
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smoke and swear; and go away reeling, iinconsciou9 
as to where they go, or where their wanderings lead 
them ? The lives of thousands of women are annu- 
ally sacrificed upon the altar of man's immorality. 
The sufferings of most women are hidden in dark- 
ness, shut up in their woe-filled pent \\p breast, 
and covered with the thick dark shroud of night. 
How many a wife has to watch through the dreary 
night until the grey morning dawns ! And for 
•whom are the tears falling, the eyes burning, and 
the heart all but bursting 9 For the man who calls 
himself her husband, and whose first duty it is to 
protect the woman of his choice. How many a 
woman paces the cold dreary streets after midnight, 
with an infant to her breast, to see a husband home? 
The woman and child frequently becoming victims 
through a wife's love and virtue. Man may blame 
woman for her watchings and her care, let him, how- 
ever, first understand a woman's heart before he 
throws the stone. The moral nature given by Pro- 
vidence to woman, is given to her for a purpose, 
namely, to elevate and purify the sterner sex. 

Virtue sustains borrow, and sorrow elevates virtue. 
It is certain, there will be sorrow enough in the 
world without any one, whether male or female, 
increasing the general stock. The capacity for sor- 
row found in humanity may be said to be necessary 
for the elevation, purification, and perfection of our 
moral nature. For the want of a keen perception, 
to see the relation existing between sorrow and 
virtue, is the most striking deficiency throughout 
the ideal moral philosophy. 

" Virtue's Hke roM t—tho ore's alloy'd by earth. 
Trouble, like Are, refines the mass to birth ; 
Tortur'd the mure, the metal purer ^rows. 
And seven times tried with new effulgence glows I 
Exults superior to the searching flame. 
And risas from affliction Into fiune."* t 

* Boyse. t Appendix K. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

BELTGIOUS CHARACTER, 

"The noblest minds their Tlrtue prore 
By pity, sympathy, and love ; 
These, these are feelings truly fine. 
And prove their owner half diTine.**— CSc^tPjTer. 

The Teltgious character of the individual is con- 
siderabiy modified by the natural temperament. 
Feeling is not the measure of religion, but truth. 
The Author of truth is the supreme object of love. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. These two 
Jaws in religion, are as universal as the laws of 
nature. The soul is the mould in which the charac- 
ter is formed. The affections find a resting-place, 
as they become entwined in their growth around 
the pillar of truth. The legitimate exercise of the 
Affections beautify the individual. They seek their 
native heaven, long to breathe their native air, and 
rise to their native home — theirs is the home of 
immortality. Such feelings, like gems when brought 
forth to the light, sparkle in the sun- beams of 
heaven. Like springs of water, they gush out and 
refresh the country around. The soul is the centre 
of the religious character; the central light revolv- 
ing every way, and giving light to the outermost 
range of the circle of life. Eeligion throws a sun- 
beam around individual character. 

Everything that comes short of the affections of 
the soul is for a time; it has its season as a means to 
an end. The affections possess elements which will 
take them into the everlasting. The seal of eternity 
is stamped upon them ; they have a prize to lose or 
win. The universe may change, or die; the affec- 
tions live. 

Eeligion is life, life in the aoxxV. To\v«^ ^\iN:^ ^^^ 
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the physical, is not worthy the name of life. To 
live merely to gratify the senses and appetiteg, is to 
abide in a state of infancy. To live simply to in- 
dulge a few tastes, which may prompt the idea of 
superior refinement, is to end life in bitter disap- 
pointment. To live only to get a name and trans- 
mit it to posterity on a marble monument is to get, 
instead of bread, a cold and heartless stone. To 
live in the canon's mouth is murder to self or others. 
The only life worth living is devotedness to God and 
our fellow creatures. Through life, religion is the 
one thing needful. Despise not other things. A 
true faith will help on science, and make art more 
beautiful, and render civilization more extensive and 
complete. 

The amiable female with soft affections and sns- 
teptible emotions, with an outflow of soul towards 
natural beauty, approaches religion from the bright 
side. In it she sees no law, but only love and 
mercy. There is nothing harsh in truth to her, 
and the Son of God is the Man of kindness. God is 
the universal Spirit, breathing harmony into a world 
which has been put out of tune by sin. Such 
amiability has no abstractions, it looks not back 
upon itself, but forward to a blissful state secured 
by mercy, and made more glorious by benevolence 
and love. 

The young female is not subjected to the coarse 
and turbulent passions of the male sex ; temptations 
there are. but more refined and fascinating; her con- 
science is not stained with guilt, either so deep or 
dark; religion to her, is not so much of mind, or 
thought, as it is of heart and feeling — not a thing of 
gristle and bone, but of marrow — not a sandy desert, 
but a '* land flowing with milk and honey." With 
these advantages, woman, doubtless, gets nearer to 
the mind of God than man. 

Woman *s need of man's support to help her 
through the world, is to her an advantage in deep- 
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ening in her mind the necessity of dependance. 
And this sense of dependance on human aid, to 
maintain her standing in society, makes her more 
susceptible of religious impression to sustain her 
spiritual relationship. The spirit of religion is the 
spirit of childhood-dependance. The Terity of reli- 
gion is the feeling of womanhood-dependance. To 
get, therefore, the highest form of spiritual exis- 
tence upon earth, is to enter into the feeling of a 
"woman's soul in her nearest approach to God. 
Changed into the same image, from glory, to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

Woman has more intensity of feeling than man. 
Her's is the warmer heart. Perseverance is to 
her a law. This intensity, warmth, continuous 
effort, is worked up into [the formation of her reli- 
gious character. Man may spend more time in the 
cultivation of the intellect, but she gives more atten- 
tion to the soul; he may delight to sit and watch the 
process of thought streaming off and lighting up his 
horizon; she prefers to look, with throbbing heart 
and streaming eyes to the procession of her feelings, 
which, like electric sparks, take instantaneous 
wing and fly tremulously along. Intellect may 
be swift of wing, but feeling can go higher. Intel- 
lect may have strength, feeling, however, can bear 
up under a heavier load ; intellect may have influ- 
ence in one world, but feeling and religion can 
secure influence with two. She is more direct, more 
distinct than man, she does not take so long to 
decide, she does not halt so long between two, or 
more opinions, she has not so many knotty questions 
to decide, as her male companion. She is more 
trustful, hopeful, and loving, more simple, that is 
less complex, in her thoughts and sentiments, than 
her questioning companion. Here too, is obtained 
an insight into woman's higher nature. Simple 
mechanism is of a more perfect kind than the com- 
plex. The beginning of an oj^i^AAaxi \& yk^^^'^^'^ 
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when the mind is ^'without form and void, tliB 
completion is less so. '^ A toord,^* not a book, not a 
chapter, not a sentence, but ** a word fitly spoken is 
Itibtf apples of gold in pictures of silver." Analysis 
is the soul of science, philosophy and religion. The 
simplicity of woman's mind, therefore, both in 
thought and sentiment, is the perfection of the 
moral organization. Metaphysics is to her an 
abomination, a smoke in her nostrils, questions con*** 
nected with which she cannot away with. A sen- 
sible simplicity marks out her path. Building 
castles in the air she leaves to man ; she does not 
rival the swallow in visits to cloud land, solid ground 
suits her better. -She has her wants and acknow- 
ledges them, igid feels the need of a resting-place. 
A trustful dependance on some one stronger than 
herself may be traced in her every day history. 
This peculiarity fits her, more especially, to become 
the.dhild of religion. When the way is clear, and 
frequently when it is not clear, the truth of God is 
welcomed to her soul, and, like the dove of old, she 
finds a resting-place for the soles of her feet. In 
God and mercy she puts her trust. She feels her 
dependance, and finds the assistance required. 

Woman's objective religious history, though the 
historical development, is a long one. In the scrip* 
ture books, she bears her blushing honours thick 
upon her. Eve rejoiced over her first born son, 
thinking that to her the promise was fulfilled and 
the deliverer come. But the generations had to 
wait. Woman felt that she was fallen, and in anti- 
cipation of the future, saw her sex degraded and 
sighed for a redemption. The promise, to introduce 
the deliverer to the world, is to the woman, the 
fulfilment depending upon "her seed." The fact 
as realized shows that a Saviour has been secured to 
the world, without the aid of man. To redeem the 
world required a new mode of production, for Jesus 
was "made o£ a woman,^* and of a woman alone. 
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As slie became an instrument for the introduction of 
^^il, so fibe has been the instrument in the introduce 
tion of the good. 

The religion of Jesus Christ, being essentially a 
religion of love, love to God and love to man, it has 
always had an induence of great force on the heart 
of woman. A sceptical woman is rarely to be met 
with; an atheistical woman would be an anomaly. 
The holy women of Scripture, whose hearts God 
had touched, and whose souls had been the deepest 
sown with the celestial seeds of faith, followed the 
])lessed feet of Him, who more than eighteen cen- 
turies ago walked the holy city streets, helped Him 
in His poverty, anointed His head with costly oint- 
ment, washed His feet with penitent tears, and felt 
it honour to wipe them with the hair of their head, 
?yhen rich men withheld from Him the accustomed 
rites of hospitality.* 

When Jesus, on one occasion, left Jerusaleni, and 
no doubt supperless, after a day of triumph and hosan- 
nas. the sisters of Bethany received him. Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Scribes, and Co., not^ women, were His 
foes. The two mites of the poor widow were worth 
more in His estimation than the gifts which the 
rich men cast into the treasury. Man derided Him. 
One betrayed Him. Another, an intimate friend, 
denied Him. They all forsook Him Aid fled. 
Woman was faithful among the faithless, and faith- 
ful to the end. These holy women were the last at 
the place of suffering, and the first at the place ot 
rising. They had ministered to His wants ; and 
prepared spices for His body, when the last tear 
had fallen, and the eyelids closed; the last groan 
heard, and the lips cold; the agony over, and 
the life gone. They did not forsake Him, but were 
true to their nature as women. * Constant in their 
love. They loved much. The sepulchre they did 
not leave, to wipe away their tears. The Marys sat 
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and watched. These blessed, lovely Marys, with 
souls refined through tears and grief, were noble^ 
holy, and true.* 

The sepulchre, where they sat and watched, was 
nigh at hand, in the garden where the Lord was 
crucified. The shadow of the cross fell upon it. 
Christianity puts the tomb in the garden, near the 
cross, in the place where Jesus died. It has planted 
evergreens and flowers around the grave. It has 
placed a light, for ever burning, in the dark valley 
of the shadow of death. It has smoothed the rug- 
gedness of the path, and removed the cold, winterly^ 
and barren look of the journey, which leads to 

*'The undiscovered country, from whose boom 
No traveller recams."t 

Women have always outnumbered the men in the 
lists of the disciples of the holy Jesus. They follow 
Him Vith quicker footsteps and with warmer hearts. 
They do not lag behind. If in creation woman 
stands between her Maker and His other works, 
will not she, in redemption, be the nearest to the 
throne? In Jesus the laws of both sides of human 
nature are seen at work. When on earth He 
encompassed and satisfied them ; masculine in mind, 
feminine in soul. With manly thought and a 
woman's feeling. His teaching embraced the multi- 
form phases of humanity. ** Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking fiax shall he not quench^ till he send 
forth judgment unto victory." 

The perfection of character consists in being ready 
at the proper time, in order to meet the occasion. 

* Appendix. t Hamlet. 
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Always true to the hour. Waiting for the hour, 
Dflrer keeping the hour waiting. Punctuality is the 
soul of business. Punctuality in every thing is the 
highest possible attainment in heaven, or on earth. 
God Himself was most exact as to time in the devel- 
opment of creation. In this particular Christ's 
strength lay. ** Father, the hour is come; glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son may also glorify thee." 

The women of scripture were true to the hour. 
The midwives of Egypt with their fear of God, and 
Bebecca with her courtesy to a stranger. Miriam 
with her timbrel, and Deborah with her song. 
Bahab with the scarlet thread. Hannah with her 
fervent prayer. The woman of Tekoah with her 
judgment and sagacity, and Abigail with her rich 
and varied presents. The women with their busy 
hands, spinning and making needle work for the 
service of the tabernacle, Huldeh with her prophecy, 
and the Queen of Sheba with her questions. The 
beautiful Esther with her resolution, and the Shu- 
namite with her welcome to the prophet. Rachel 
with her tears and lamentations for her children, 
Elizabeth with her blessing upon her cousin, and 
the Virgin Mother with the Son of God. Anna 
with her patience and fasting in the temple. 
Martha with her supper, and Mary with a fixed 
attention to the words which Jesus spake. The 
alabaster box of ointment for the Saviour's head, 
and tears and flowing hair to wash and wipe His 
feet. The women with their sorrow around the 
.cross, the preparation of the spices and watching at 
the sepulchre. The Marys announcing to the 
Apostles that the Lord had ** risen indeed.'* Lydia 
too with an open heart, ready to receive the truth, 
and Dorcas with her good works and alms-deeds 
which she did. Priscilla, Phebe, and the elect 
Lady always prepared for benevolent work; and 
the wise virgins with their lamps trimmed ready for 
the marriage feast before the dooi \!«a €t\\>\K ^^^ 
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history of our world, amonpj those Who havift 
been true to the hour, and to the occasion, we find 
the " chief women not a few.*' In the religion of 
Jesus^ when work has to be done, men may find the 
money, but women will bring to the work the best 
feelings of the soul. 
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BOOK III. 

INNOCENCE AND NOT GUILT. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE TRUE. 

^'GiTemeleare 
To speak my mind, and I will throngh and through 
Cleanse the foal body of the infested world. 
If they will patiently receive my medicine.*'--iKlia*»pere. 

Woman was made upright, but she has sought 
out many inventions. And each one of them has 
brought herself down a step from her original and 
high position. To be true to her first nature there 
must be a resurrection from the dead. Water finds 
its level ; woman must do the same. It has been 
ebb-tide with her for a long time; the tide has 
turned in her favour now, she must rise and flow 
with it. The neap is past, the spring will be coming 
soon. The vernal and autumnal equinox will help 
hex up again. 

** There Is a tide In the affairs of women. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune | 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
l8 bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
On such a fall sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serveSt 
Or lose our ventures.'* 

. Woman fallen is not what she was, is not what 
she was intended to become. Womoiiw \xl Vcl^ ^x^N» 
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is not in her proper place. Her real womanly na- 
ture must not be judged 'of by what it is when 
guilty, nor where she is when found in degradation. 
The true is not dead in her but sleepeth. It may 
be buried beneath the rubbisl;^ that falsehood has 
heaped upon it, and in some cases all but stifled 
with the deposits of sin, and all but breathless from 
the wounds inflicted by vice and guilt; but the true 
has a deathless ancestry, and crested with an immor- 
tal destiny. The true in woman, however low, de- 
graded, or debased her lot, is often felt and seen; 
and like the. panting for freedom in the slave, the 
more intense, when recollection returns, with the 
prostrating and abject state of slavery. For in con- 
tempt of the falsehoods transmitted through ages, 
the slaveries perpetrated through past and present 
generations, freedom can never be alienated from the 
human mind, for both freedom and the soul have 
eternal being. 

The robe which woman wore at first was that ot 
innocence, and trimmed with truth. Her garments 
have been spotted since. A ray of glory was round 
her brows, a cloud overhangs them now. As the 
priestess at the altar of truth, she once offered up 
her holy soul with the music in her song. The 
thrown-down altar is left to moulder and decay; the 
fire scattered from off the shrine smoulders beneath 
the ruins; the silence is broken with a hollow moan, 
for she sits a mourner by. Stand up upon thy feet, 
and gather up the fragments, woman I that the true 
which is in thee may not be lost. 

In degradation is seen woman's misery; in res- 
toration lies her happiness. The fruit of vice is 
grief, the reward of virtue joy. Sin drives its vic- 
tims out of their earthly paradise, bathed in tears ; 
holiness smiles and makes its subjects happy. Guilt 
leaves its prey in the dust, innocence leads the soul 
to glory. 
descending bodies fall with an increasing velocity 
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the nearer they approach the earth, which attracts 
them. The higher the position from which an in- 
dividual falls, continuing in the downward path^ 
iidds a viciousness to the entire constitution, and 
such an one becomes literally of " the earth earthy.'* 
When high-praised virtue trips her foot, and falls, 
many a sad history tells the tale of rushing into the 
deep abyss and folding the arms together in sin and 
every attendant evil. What is a woman without 
being true at the heart? A reed shaken with the 
wind, and made the sport of every fool, and the 
creature of every folly. 

The Osteologist describes the food and habits of 
extinct animals. The Antiquarian from the relics 
of former times traces the history of the past. The 
Sculptor, from a broken limb of a figure, sketches 
the proportions of the whole. And from woman as 
she is, may be traced woman as she was. In her 
present condition the relics of her former state are 
seen. Before she was false she was true, and ere 
she becomes a sinner she is holy. The daily object 
of her life should be to recover from the fallen state 
in which she is, whatever part of the road of life 
she may be in, and show mankind what a beautiful 
life a woman's may be made. Restoration should 
be a constant aim. She must be born again. The 
woman, true to herself and others, gathereth ; but 
the false woman scattereth abroad, she sows to the 
wind and reaps the whirlwind. 

The susceptibilities of woman enable her to rise. 
When impulse takes the right direction it becomes 
a blessing ; should it take the wrong course it will 
bring back a curse. Curiosity, an inquisitiveness 
to search for gems of truth, will reward the searcher ; 
but breaking through the hedge, treading forbiddea 
ground, and plucking forbidden fruit, has lost many 
an earthly paradise, and will lose many more. Her 
charms are graces, and given to serve her like ^ood 
Angels, lest she should cUisU bex toot ^^^vei^X. ^ ^X^^"^ 
7 
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Ministeri&g angels these, and should be sent forth 
to minister, not to the passions of the gross and sen* 
8ual, but for the purification of the propensities both 
of the rude and vain. Let woman be true to her 
nature, kind and gentle, timid and trustful, loving, 
tender, and truthful in her conduct, and her course 
shall be both onward and upward. 

The lower woman sinks in degradation, the more 
assistance she requires to help her; the more dis-< 
tressing is her lot, more disinterestedness of love 
and a greater degree of sympathy are needed on her 
behalf. The lower she is down, the longer arm and 
stronger hand become necessary to raise her up. 
Hers is the more urgent necessity. She wants a 
gospel, whose chief elements shall be found to be 
truth and love; where mercy and truth are seen to 
meet, and righteousness and peace embrace. There 
was a fallen woman brought before the Man, who 
spake as never man spake, who wept over down- 
trodden weakness, and came to raise it up. This 
woman was paraded before His eyes, and her sin 
trumpeted in His ears. When her accusers would 
have thrust her lower down, stoned her with 
stones, and cast her out, Jesus, the Man of sorrows, 
knowing what sorrow was, told her how to rise from 
her debased condition, and throw off the associations 
of her wretchedness; how to win back the golden 
opinions of civilized society, recover her position, 
and be at peace with herself, with heaven, and 
all the world, to ** go and sin no more." And this 
He ever did. "Blessed are the poor in spirit." 
Who had ever heard of blessings being pronounced 
upon the poor before Jesus uttered them ? It was 
to Him dearer than life to bless those whom others 
cursed; to bind up the broken heart, and comfort 
mourning souls; to restore the poor unhappy wan- 
derer over life's wild waste, and dry up the widow's 
tears in the open street. He never broke the bruis- 
ed reed nor quenched the smoking flax. A fallen 
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disciple was met not with fierce looks and angrj 
speech, notwithstanding the previous oaths and 
curses of the man, but with the thrice-asked ques- 
tion, ** Lovest thou me?" 

Woman fallen resembles some beautiful statue off 
the pedestal and prostrate on the ground defaced and 
stained. The beauty gone. Or like those plants 
which need support, but for want of attention lie 
scattered about. Flowers and weeds combine. 
" The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together." From the first hour woman got away 
from the true, even until now, she has been in a 
conflict with the false. In retracing her footsteps, 
let her see that the ground is safe before she plants 
her feet again to gain the highway of truth. It is 
the oldest and the surest path; direct, distinct. 
Many a noble soul has travelled on this road. There 
are no twinings, no turnings; the path is straight. 
No sloughs of despond, castles of giant despair, or 
enchanted rocks. To some the road is somewhat 
steep, but the higher they get up the brighter the 
prospect gets. Healthy constitutions take no account 
of the ascent. At stated times such individuals sit 
and spread their feast, enjoy each other's company, 
and right glad are they; the happy heart comes up 
in every look as they point out, describe, and ex- 
plain to one another the beauties of the surrounding 
scenery. Weary limbs and bleeding feet and sickly 
frames have sought and found the road. Ease and 
quietness, and good companionship have banished 
weariness from such. Rest has restored the weary 
and purer air the sickly frame. The individuals who 
find and keep this road, gird up the loins of their 
minds, are sober, and hope to the end. The race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. The steady onward movement is the way to 
win. The tortoise often beats the hare. Miss puss, 
the swift of foot, perceiving her advantage^ loL^^do^^vrcL^ 
once and again, and sleeps, \>\it oxwi» Vi<> ^i\«s^^ ^sA. 
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the creeping thing passes the sleeper by, and obtains 
the prize. These little naps, \vhen the sun is shin- 
ing, have mined many a racer. The man with one 
talent, through perseverance, often accumulates be- 
yond the man with ten. An undivided aim, a dis- 
tinctness of purpose, is the way to win for time and 
for eternity. Whatever woman's talents, or acquire- 
ments may be, the path of truth is open for her 
nimble feet; she has a race to win. The first 
woman in turning aside from the true, lost the holy 
race of life. Another woman, both lost and won; 
won a husband, but lost the race. The beautiful 
Atalanta had many suitors, and being wearied with 
their importunity, as many ladies are in these modern 
days, she consented to have the man who could out- 
run her. Many had tried their running powers, but 
had to submit to take the second place, and acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the woman. A wife, or death 
were the conditions of success or failure. Many 
had perished through defeat. Ilippomenes, a Grecian 
prince, accepted the conditions to win or lose the 
lovely Atalanta; in the act of running he dropped 
three golden apples, at some distance from each other, 
and while she started off and stooped to pick them 
up, he continued onward, and both beat and won her. 
And numbers since have turned aside to pick up the 
rich deceits, gilded baits, apples of Sodom, fair with- 
out, but dust within, for with a husband won, the 
race of virtue may be lost. 

A good tree will produce good fruit. From a pure 
fountain a clear stream will flow forth. To breathe 
freely the lungs must be sound. To have a vigorous 
constitution there must be a healthy circulation of 
the blood. The outside life is governed by the in- 
dwelling thought. The things which are not seen, 
produce, fashion and determine the things which are. 
Thought is the father to the man, and to the woman, 
and to every other thing. What a woman thinketh 
ia ber heart, so is she. The thought is the standard 
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taeAsure of the life. The soul is the centre of the 
individual existence. From this centre all circles 
are drawn, from it all lines are drawn. The true in 
the heart is like leaven, its work is not done until the 
whole be leavened. Here is the great mystery 
made plain, the alchymic, the philosophic, meta- 
physic, process which turns all things into gold. 

Woman is more true in heart than her stronger 
companion. The affections being fixed, she remains 
constant, and how frequently, amidst trial and dis- 
appointment, cruel treatment and even contempt^ 
and this too by the man, who occasioned the resting 
upon himself the outflowings of her soul. Call such 
conduct, on her part, " frailty,'* " weakness,*' or by 
any other name; it matters not. Such devotion to 
man's nature, is the centre and circumference of 
her heart, the glory of her sex, the safety valve of 
human nature, and one of the greatest influences 
in the world. Devotedness to the object of her 
affection, is to her the central light and heat. This 
lamp is fed, and trimmed, and watched with the 
regularity and care of the sacred light of the olden 
sanctuary. Where truth is wanting to such devo- 
tion, the sacred feeling wastes away, the light be- 
comes extinguished, and the blackness of darkness 
of infidelity reigns in its stead. 

There is nothing in this world to be brought into 
comparison, or to be placed in competition with 
humanity. The man, as such, is of more importance 
than his crown, his dignity, or the sceptre which he 
sways. The man is above the profession in which he 
is engaged, the trade he follows, the ground he cul- 
tivates, the merchandize he buys, or the work he 
does. The living Phidias is of more value than the 
statue which he models, or cuts; Michael Angelo, 
than the painting he executes; Sir Christopher 
Wren than his architectural designs, or the buildings 
^ised from the plans of his making. Not^vvcv*^ 
extraneous can fully measure \ibft ^qtSl nvvSJcasi^ \iaft. 
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individuality of the man. The question, " What shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?" can never be 
answered but in the negative. The Sultan of Gazra, 
the valiant marauder of Hindoostan, a day or two 
before his death, ordered his whole treasury to be 
placed before him ; and having for some time from off 
his throne feasted his eyes on the innumerable sacks 
of gold, and caskets of precious stones, burst into 
tears, perhaps from the recollection of the bloodshed 
and atrocities by which they had been accumulated, 
but more perhaps from the feeling that his earthly 
power, and such stores of wealth could not prolong 
his earthly existence, but that they must pass to 
other hands, and himself to another state. 

This individuality is a serious thing, but withoiit 
it neither man nor woman would be such. The 
responsibility consequent upon it cannot be removed 
to other shoulders, whatever may be offered for the 
carrying off the burden. Proxies are not admitted 
here. No shuffling can get rid of the chief charac- 
teristic of our common nature, for individuality 
clings to every man and every woman, and by it 
both should act, not for others, nor even for one 
another, but for themselves. 

Woman's voice must be true to her heart. No 
lie should contaminate her lips; the tongue must be 
the index of her soul. In striking the time the 
tongue should be true to the hour and to the minute. 
Language should follow thought as the handmaid her 
mistress. If speech be first it will play truant and 
wander about in an awful labyrinth of darkness. A 
lie upon the lip, especially upon a woman's lip, sits 
there as a monster of foul deformity. Half human, 
and half fiend, its proper origin is recorded, the 
parents' company, and its own illegitimacy revealed, 
in the faltering tongue, blushing cheek, and cast 
down look of a liar. For thy speech bewrayeth 
thee. 

Thought will not be of much ^orth, apart from 
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the individaal who conceives it, unless it be embodied 
in language. Thought and language will not answer 
their purpose, until they are wrought out into action. 
These combined will form a three-fold cord not 
easily broken. Woman is never more true to her- 
self, and to those about her, than when she turns her 
thoughts, speech, and actions to some practical 
account. She may be jaded with too much work^ 
become a drudge, be over- wrought, treated as a slave, 
or cast out as a worthless thing. But drudgery is 
not her proper work. The law of attraction may be 
overcome, and woman when overtaxed, the strength 
must fail. She is ** the weaker vessel,*' but not on 
this account inferior to the stronger, or the strongest* 
Verily never intended to be a slave, or driven as a 
beast of burden. Her frame — the delicate and tender, 
and most finished workmanship of the Divine Artist, 
with the last polish of creation upon it, with taste 
and beauty given to it, sympathy and love placed 
within * it, and so often followed, cherished and 
admired — ^must not, when youthful vigour is gone, be 
put on one side as a thing unheeded, possessed, 
indeed, of a being, but exciting no concern. 

Actions to be true must not be strained, distorted, 
or out of joint. One part must bear proportion to 
another. No act dies. However insignificant 
the action, its influence finds a place in every age to 
come. Man may die, but his actions never. A per- 
petuation of results come out of them. An innu- 
merable seed. A countless offspring. More in num- 
ber than the living stars, or the sands upon the sea 
shore. An infinite progeny! Woman's actions, and 
most of all the mother's, live after they are performed. 
The mother, by her actions, stamps the future genera- 
tions with her own stamp; seals them with her seal; 
and forms them in her mould. The living world of 
humanity is plastic most of all in the mother's hand. 
First impressions are lasting. Men are therefore 
what their mothers make item. TcL^xcL<:>^>5Xl^T^i^^^'^».^^ 
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the father of the future; verily both mother and 
father of the unborn ages; and she becomes there- 
fore, the glory of the men who form them. Actions 
must not be too fast, nor too slow, but true to 
the time. A woman's success, or failure, through 
life, will depend on this. Some clocks, especially 
old ones, are too fast, they rush on, and are soon 
run down. Other clocks are too slow, always behind^ 
and every tick told and hour struck is in reality 
a lie. Such clocks need cleaning and regulatings 
and many classes of people want the same. The 
face and hands of a time -piece give a pretty cor- 
rect idea of the kind of woiks which are contained 
within. The human face, more frequently than 
otherwise, is anything but divine, and the hands 
point out the mortal. Actions to be true, should 
be as the first stroke of the time-piece, and as 
distinct as the stroke at one o'clock. There are 
more one-o'clock women than men, women who say 
and do what they mean with one stroke 'of the 
tongue. Man hesitates so long, he has to be wound 
up and counted out, before his time of the day can 
be known. People who are too fast, or too slow, are 
always false to themselves, and take a false position 
to every one else. The regulator, when not correctly 
adjusted, every stroke of the machinery is a recorded 
lie ; and every step taken, and word spoken, by those 
whose hearts want regulating by heaven's time-piece, 
is not in time with the true. In affection woman is 
more constant than her too fickle companion. In 
this particular she is the more faithful. 

"0 heaven I were man 
Bnt conitant, he were perfect ; that one error 
Fills him with faults; malces him mn through all sins : 
Inconstancy fisUls off, ere it begins."* 

Woman's constancy is the great fact of her nature. 
It is the sunshine of her soul. ;Man, too often, regu- 
lates his actions by the shadows which cross his path«» 

* Shakspere. 
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Woman sometimes betrays and sometimes denies the 
positive side of her own existence. Such is the 
case when she has forgotten, or forsaken the true. If 
she would be happy, her actions must be to truth 
what the dial is to the sun. 

" True as the dial to the sun 
Although it be not shone upon."* 

True to herself, and to her sex, the sexes and the 
world, to heaven and her Grod, it will follow, that she 
will not then be false to any one. 



CHAPTER II. 

. THE BEAUTIFUL. 

'* beloved Pan, and all ye otiier gods of this place, grant me to be- 
come beautiful in the inner man, and that whatever outward things I 
have may be at peace with those within.— /S(>cra<e«. 

The beautiful secures to the mind the greatest 
degree of pleasure it is capable of receiving. To be 
recognized it must have an outward or visible sign. 
The earth was sanctified for the service of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. These had one Sabbath 
day upon the earth, the first Sabbath; there was 
worship then. To the beautiful in the soul is given 
the most holy place to worship in. Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy. The residence of the beautiful wants no 
formal prayer to consecrate the dwelling. It has 
been hallowed without and within, from portico to 
roof, from area to ceiling by the holy hands that 
built it. God's sunshine flows over it; His eye 
watches and His wing protects it. 

The soul is the mirror of life, and reflects within 
itself the outer world. For mind to reflect matter 
there must be the proper reflector with the proper ' 
* Hu^brai, 
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surface. To distinguish between the rougb and the 
smooth there must be the sense of feeling. For the 
eye to see, there must be light, for the lungs to 
breathe there must be air. The mind is rich ia 
faculties. To perceive there must be sensation. I'he 
soul Is rich in the emotional faculty; and for the 
emotions to realize the beautiful, the objective, of 
whatever kind it be, must bear some characteristic 
sign by which it may be known. 

The eye delights to look on those objects and 
scenes which produce in the shortest time the 
greatest degree of pleasure. Every soul sets up 
its own standard to measure for itself the beautiful. 
But here, as in other things, all things are lawful, 
whereas all things are not expedient Principles 
are needed to determine the true boundaries ; few, 
if any, keep within the exact limits. Any violation 
of the prescribed laws is a species of deformity. 
Exceptions reign. The laws of the beautiful are 
to be interpreted more in their spirit than in their 
form. The letter killeth, the spirit only giveth 
life. In mind as in external nature, that which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the spirit is spirit. The vicious man will seek to 
gratify his vicious propensities, and call such grati- 
fications, in the rapture of his soul, children of the 
lovely and of the true. To suit a purpose, things are 
often called by their wrong names. The beautiful, 
to the spiritual man, is always connected with the 
pure. *' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God."* 

Within the human mind exists the seed from which 
spring forth the living thoughts, and whereon grow 
the fruit which is fair to look upon. Here are the 
germs which produce the beautifuL External 
nature too there must be in order for the lovely to 
. be felt and seen. For in vain would the seed be 
sown, unless there be the requisites of nourishment 
• Appendix K. 
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and air to raise it up, and make it grow, and light 
to variegate the form. The tranquil inland lake re- 
flects within itself the beauties of the scenery around. 
The tranquil soul alone is the transparent element 
that can keep within its bosom the increasing beau- 
ties of a constant spring, and the never-failing glories 
of an eternal summer. 

Whatever woman has been, all things being equal, 
she may become again. The woman of Eden must, 
from her origin, have had a well-proportioned, beau- 
tiful body, as well as a beautiful mind. In her 
altered condition, what a falling off was there I Her 
daughters, like herself, are fallen, and have lost 
somewhat of their beauty. Every woman, in her 
own individual history, has felt the deadening in- 
fluence of the appropriation of that which had been 
forbidden, the juice of which has taken the bloom of 
the cheek away, and soured the very being. The 
mother has eaten sour grapes, and the daughter's 
teeth are set on edge. Woman, in the past, has 
been as Eve, in presenting to man the object of pro- 
hibition; — her ambition for the present and the 
future, should be, to become as Mary, in the resto- 
ration of the lost inheritance in the presentation of 
the Holy one. 

The perfection of the beautiful is love; and in 
the nearest approach towards it woman takes the 
first place, occupies the foremost ground. Her love 
is disinterested, free, and constant ; should such love 
be wanting in a woman's soul, there is a blank in 
creation so far as she is concerned. Man's love is 
often exhausted with a few bounds; woman's is an 
. endless course. Stronger than death. A love which 
many waters cannot quench. Love is the spiritual 
joy of the unfettered soul. Woman's love is the 
most beautiful thing on earth. It is the disinterest- 
edness of this love that constitutes the closest con- 
nection, the nearest relation, between tl\^ C^^^xsst 
and His creation. If man, vrilYi \i\% ^^^\i\i^'CYKi^^^- 
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fishness, reached the highest point in this world's 
affairs, there would be an awful blank existing 
between the heavens and the earth. The apex would 
be a heap of dust; the climax of the earth, earthly. 
Happily such is not the case. The space is not left 
void. Woman fills it Let her not forget, or de- 
base herself in such a high position. By her love 
she is able to attract her companion, and while she 
holds him by the hand, to look higher up, beyond 
herself, for still more perfect love; beyond the 
sun, beyond the stars, to the absolute, both in love 
and beauty. 

It is no strange fancy that encircles the creation 
with love, puts it in the highest place, gives to it 
the nearest approach, and the power of becoming 
one with the Creator. Human feeling wants an 
outflow and an inflow of wisdom, goodness, and 
abundance of love. The reasoning faculty is always 
conscious of empty space lying outside the bound- 
aries of knowledge. An overflowing love fills up 
the dark, bellowing, awful chasms of the gaping 
soul. In presenting the image of the most lovely, 
and the most loving being to the mind; poor, dis- 
tressed, sorrowful human hearts, feel drawn uncon- 
sciously at first, towards the God made man, the 
highest and most perfect symbol of the absolute in 
beauty, unchanging and imperishable. 

External form is not always the index to in- 
ternal loveliness, the beautiful in the soul; fre- 
quently the two are wide apart, as far asunder as 
the poles. When such is the case external beauty 
becomes a snare, and often ends in a withering 
curse, eating like a worm at the root, and spreading 
like a poison through the frame, until the beauty of 
the outer form is crumpled up like a blighted leaf. 
Let such as please cry down external beauty; still 
it is the work of God; let those who may find fault. 
The beautiful in the external form should be the 
}ndex of the beautiful in the mind. The prayer of 
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every aspiring soul should be, " Grant me to be- 
come beautiful in the inner life, and that whatsoever 
outward things I have, may be at peace with those 
within." In this prayer of the wisest Greek is found 
the key to unlock the temple of the beautiful. In 
every action the two should appear as one. The 
lyric and the epi(5 should be wedded thus, and live 
together as a married pair. 

Where external beauty and internal deformity 
are found to exist in one and the same individual, 
what misery is seen as a consequence. Alas! that 
such a thing as moral deformity should have found 
an entrance within the doors of woman^s heart ; that 
it should have left the impression of its cloven foot 
upon the once holy temple of woman's soul. An ene- 
my hath done this. The precious germs of life once 
sown in such fruitful soil, what has become of them? 
Woman's soul was as a garden, planted as Eden, the 
garden of the Lord. Eden, the fairest spot of earth, 
the model garden for all the world, was the first 
woman's first dwelling-place, and in her heart were 
reflected the beauties of the scene. And the lord 
of the garden came seeking fruit, and found wild 
fruit. Things foreign to divine arrangement are the 
wildest in their growth. 

Woman changed is foreign to woman as she was. 
How much given to excess is she in her degrada- 
tion. Activity becomes restlessness, and vigilance 
a prying curiosity; reserve sinks into a supineness, 
and tact falls into cunning; penetration puts on 
censoriousness, and promptitude levity; grace re- 
clines into flirtation, and fluency of speech is only 
satisfied with loquacity; aptitude gives way to pre- 
sumption, and taste to fastidiousness ; influence works 
by intrigue, and power ends in domination. Tender- 
ness is exchanged for a morbid sentimentality ; love 
warped into a wayward jealousy; veneration con- 
verted to superstition ; wonder raised t.o wjl ^t.^^'9*^ 
of the marveiJous; firmness oiAy VxiOiHiTL ^a^'^xv-n 
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nacj; and the desire of being useful runs about in a 
daily obtrusiveness. 

Where degeneracy of soul is united to beauty of 
external form, the influence is a moral pestilence. 
The connection of the " sons of God," and the fair 
"daughters of men," belonging to the old world, is 
notorious as an historical fact. . Whether *^ the 
sons of God," before the flood, were Sethites, fallen 
or unfallen angels ; whether the daughters^ of men 
were descendants of Cain or otherwise, the facts 
remain the same. The sons of God were attracted 
by the external beauty of the daughters of men. 
Here these sons of God throw off their better nature 
to win the degenerate fair. Whatever relationships 
had to be given up, they there and then fell down 
at woman's feet, became subject to her will, and 
much like Samson of an after date, fell into woman's 
hand. Had the heart been as fair as the outward 
person, she might have formed them, by her plastic 
touch, as well for good as evil. Who will dare 
affirm, that if woman, at this time, had been as 
beautiful within as she was without, she would not 
have raised her sex as far above as she sunk it in 
degeneracy beneath that mighty flood of waters 
which followed the apostasy of the human race? 
The results tell of the mighty influence for evil 
residing in the heart and will, tongue and hand of 
the woman, beautiful in person, but deformed in 
souL The children of such parents became mighty 
men, which were of old, men of renown. There 
were giants in the earth then. Giants in evil. As it 
was in the first instance, when by woman's disobe- 
dience, and the fruit of the forbidden tree, death 
came to humanity and all its woe, so in this instance 
of the deluge, the earth is put into woman's hand, 
for salvation or destruction. Degenerate parents 
begat sons and daughters in their own likeness, and 
the degeneracy of 'the human race called for all but 
an extermmatioxu 
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Tke race of Medusa is not yet extinct; faces of 
beauty, ivith shining ringlets changed to hissing 
snakes, turn living men to stone. These living 
beauties, surrounded with poisonous influences, kill 
all who come before them. Even when their beauty 
is gone, their blood is the germ of poisonous rep- 
tiles. 

**What wastefal havock dire Medusa made, -> 
Here, stood still breathing statues, men before; 
There, rampant lions seemed in stone to roar."* 

The apple of discord is the prize of beauty still, 
among the Juno's, the Pallas's, and Venus's of 
society. An effeminate Trojan Paris may award 
the prize, and for his trouble carry off the beautiful 
Helen, and raise contention between the rival 
powers. The battles of the Iliad are fought over 
every day, and many a Helen becomes the heroine 
to fire many a Troy. Juno borrows the magic girdle 
of Yenus, and her daughters do the same, and we 
have over again *' the old yet successful cheat of 
love."t 

Woman has something else to do, nobler work 
for thought and time, than to glory in external 
form and beauty. For at best, when ripeness comes 
to summer fruit, it must be gathered, or left to 
decay. The beauty of summer is but a short one, 
and soon hastens away. The wrinkle is a tombstone 
placed over the corpse, and upon the grave, in me- 
mory of the departed. Leaf after leaf of beauty 
drops off, and leaves but the stem of the flower 
behind. The eyes which sparkle will soon be closed, 
the tinted countenance become pale, and the coral 
lips mute. Woman's admiration must rest on more 
substantial things. 

The beautiful within will restore paradise to the 
soul, and the beautiful in the life will bring back 
Eden to the world. A human life, directed by 

• Ovid. Aprendiz N. \ ksi^\iAitaLQ. 
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truth, led by righteousness, and filled with love, is 
the holiest worship that can be offered to God, and 
the best service that can be rendered to man. Such 
a life is a continuous harmony, a divine hymn, a 
daily psalm, a concord of the sweetest sounds, the 
music of which, like the angeFs song at the first 
advent, " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will towards men," is listened to by 
heaven, and recognized by earth. 

The present life is a prelude to the future. A 
prologue ; the chorus and epilogue will^come. The 
hearts and lives of most, both men and women, arq 
out of tune. General society, from pole to equator, 
is general discord : a strife of tongues, a straining 
of the lungs, and contention for the mastery. It is 
merely the tuning of the instruments. The screw- 
ing process is always a long and a tedious one. 
After a due amount of screwing up, the instruments 
will be ready. It is now a long time since the key- 
note was first given; when Mercy and Truth, 
Righteousness and Peace, struck the first chord of 
mercy. Some few, among the ages and generations 
of the human family, have endeavoured, now and 
then, to put in a few notes of thoughtful, vocal, and 
life-instrumental harmony; and among these will be 
found the ** chief women hot a few.** The present 
life is an avenue which leads to an eternal enclosure ; 
and if the road be taken at the first turning to the 
right hand, directly opposite the first gate, may be 
seen the front view of the noble pile of the " many 
mansions," surrounded by unfading beauties, with a 
brightness to display its architectural designs, and 
made accessible to every comer. The beautiful is 
around us as a distant outskirt, intended as a future 
dwelling-place. The beautiful is about us and forms 
an outer garment. The beautiful is in us as a well 
of water, to refresh the soul, rising to its level — the 
Absolute. The beautiful is before us; it is the nar- 
rowpath which leadeth unto life. The beautiful is 
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above us. The New Jerusalem coming down from 
heaven. To realize the spiritual is to ascend the 
great and high mountains of thought, in order to 
see the kingdom of God. There must be a spiritual 
resurrection and ascension to enter into the rela- 
tions which exist in connection with the beauty, 
perfection, and harmony of the four-square city, the 
length, breadth, and height thereof being equal. 

There is nothing to offend in the city of beauty. 
No deformity therein. Nothing to hurt, nothing 
to destroy. There is no night there. A city 
full of light. No prowling monsters to attack the 
innocent and unprotected. No night birds, no owls 
to screech, or bats to scare away the timid. When 
the perfect is come, that which is imperfect shall be 
done away. 

This is the Gospel age, however much or little of 
the real Grospel may be practised in it. The great 
thing, the greatest thing to be done in any age is 
work. Work, if done, must have its instruments; 
if done well, they must be of the right kind, and in 
proper trim. The instruments are provided. The 
hand, the head, and the heart: ingenuity, thought, 
and feeling. Woman's keenest instrument is her 
feeling. This to woman is what the locks were to 
Samson, her greatest strength. Her hand must be 
stretched out, to bless mankind, and to raise up 
those who fall ; and then like Moses, when his 
hands were up, victory shall sit on the helm of the 
true. Where woman's hand is down and closed, 
there will be seen and heard lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe. Woman, under the influences 
of the harmonies of thought and feeling within her, 
without her, before, around, and above her, must 
learn to do her proper work. She has a work to do. 
The laws of kindness must prompt her. Moral de- 
formity should act as a beacon, to man and woman, to 
keep out of danger. May a lie to both be an. Q.b<^- 

8 
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mination, and the false be dreaded as a serpent's 
sting. 

Thought and feeling, to be appreciated, must be 
drawn away from the corrupting influences of de- 
praved companionships. They must be raised out 
of the dust where they have lain so long, like the 
ruins of some ancient temple, entombed in dust. 
The winds only gather to bury them still deeper, 
and the traveller passes over them unconscious of, 
the entombed mass beneath his feet. Woman's 
thought and feeling are often too much pent up, en- 
tombed as in a deep and silent sepulchre. The iron 
hoof of some fiery courser treads upon the surface of 
her soul» and strikes fire because it will not yield to 
the force of its metal kick. It is high time for 
woman to leave the damp cold grave of selfishness 
and sin. Thought and feeling must be disentombed. 
Some good angel must roll the stone away. The 
sepulchre must be broken open. The inmates must 
come forth and leave the grave clothes behind* 
There must be a resurrection day. The first day of 
the week, the resurrection day, affords an opportu-^ 
nity to every man and every woman to come out of 
the tomb of worldliness and care. The stone is 
rolled away! Woman come forth ! They that hear 
the voice of the Son of God shall live. He is the 
resurrection and the life, the Resurrection Man. A 
journey with Him will occasion the heart to burn, 
and the eyes to be open to see the beauties of the 
kingdom of heaven. The characteristic parts of the 
beautiful have been scattered about as the Egyptian 
Typhon dealt with the body of good Osiris. And 
many, as Isis did, have made careful search for the 
mangled body, and have gone up and down in the 
attempt to recover a shattered limb as they could 
find it. The friends of tbe True and the Beautiful 
must continue the search, and ultimately the gather* 
ed joints fitly joined together shall make an immor- 
tal and a glorious form. The work of restoration is 
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commenced. It will be crowned with the bay and 
the laurel some day. It is the true Gospel ; the 
Gospel of gathering, not of scattering; of collecting 
together, not driving Hway. Constructive, nothing 
of your destructive: the Gospel of the modern 
schools. The study of the beautiful has its reward. 
The disciples, whether few or many, must be faith- 
fuL And a cup of cold water given to one of them, 
shall not lose its reward. *' Characteristic beauty is 
beauty in its parts, from which beauty is developed 
as its fruits." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GOOD. 

"Thus was Beanty sent from Heav*/), 

The lovely minlstress of Trath and Good 

In this dark world ; for Truth and Good are one. 

And Beanty dwells hi them, and they in her, 

With like participation."— ilifcefMtde. 

The " very good" was not secured until woman 
was. The creation was a rising work, proceeding by 
degrees from great to greater good. Like the open- 
ing of the seals in the Apocalyptic vision, expanding 
still further the great and glorious scene. The 
glory increased by reason of the glory that excelleth. 
The first day saw the " good,'' the end of the sixth 
day the " very good." The work expands. There 
is a growing value as the scene becomes filled up. 
The last object is worth more to creation than the 
first, and is of more value than any of the preceding, 
whether near or far away. The last in the order of 
time becomes the first of importance in position. 
From the two distinct acts in the creation 
of the human species, woman is the result ^1 
the final one. There sbe is, ^iow^M^t^ \x<^\/5j^ 
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or regarded; whether looked upon as an adorn- 
ment for a pillar, an ornament for a portico, a 
statue, or painting for a drawing-room, or a mere 
drudge to wash creation's steps beneath her; there 
she is. God and creation, justice, truth, and con- 
science say, treat her according to her place and 
worth. 

It is nothing to the purpose to say woman was 
made out of a material which was created before 
her, and therefore her value cannot be more than 
the original out of which she was formed. Man 
was formed of a material which existed before him; is 
he not of more value than the dust of the earth out 
of which he was made? It may as well be said, that 
the Belvedere Apollo, the Jupiter of Phidias, or 
any other piece of sculpture, is not of more value 
than the original block of marble out of which it 
is chiselled. 

It will not answer any purpose to say, woman has 
fallen from her high estate, and lost her original 
standing-place. The truth of the statement will 
not be called in question. But it is a two-edged 
sword; the truth cuts both ways; the affirmation 
applies as much to mankind as it does to woman- 
kind. To ascertain what she was intended for, her 
nature must not be looked at in its fallen state, but 
from the height from which it fell. See her fallen, 
for who falls so low as she when thoroughly de- 
generate? Proof sufficient of the accelerated im- 
pulse derived from the height of the descent. 
Measure her nature by the present position occu- 
pied, and at what point between barbarism and 
civilization can the standard of measurement be 
fixed? If the fallen state is to determine her place 
in creation and society, the most degenerate form 
may be taken, far below the brutes that perish; 
and in such a case who shall be able to determine 
the claims between them? The Amazons of the 
king o£ Dahomejf or worse, may determine her lot. 
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But such can never be. What woman was, rather 
than what she is, must influence her in every future 
elevation. 

. It will not do to say, she was the first in the 
transgression. No one doubts it The fact itself 
shows the dignity of the position occupied. And 
she still holds the world in her hands. It is 
balanced on her finger end. The victory for truth 
or falsehood was with her. The battle was lost to 
truth. Woman, in her fall took her husband with 
her, and in leaving paradise led him by the hand. 

It is said, she is the *' weaker vessel.'* In the 
physical, this is true; but this does not necessarily 
lessen the value or the importance of a thing, or 
make woman a whit the less ** the glory of the 
man ;" inasmuch as " honour'' is to be given "unto 
the weaker vessel.'' In intellect there may be an 
equality, as to worth among the sexes, not an exact 
similarity, but an essential difierence. What woman 
does not possess in the expansiveness of thought, she 
does possess in a greater nicety, and exactness in the 
exercise of the judgment. What she does not pos- 
sess, therefore, in quantity, she does possess in the 
condensation, and the concentration as it regards the 
quality. In depth and extent of soul woman has 
the advantage in the possession of greater force, 
stronger feelings, more constant and warmer love. 
It will answer no end to keep back any part of the 
price, or withhold from her the full amount which is 
her due. Justice will balance the scales in her behalf 
some day. The sexes stand in relation to each other. 
One must help the other. Both must pull one way. 
Isolation is not for either. "Male and female 
created he them.*' *' It is not good for man to be 
alone." The man is not to be without the woman; 
nor the woman without the man. Love makes the 
two, one;, the " head" and ** glory*' must go together; 
grace and beauty to adorn the brows of man. With- 
out woman man is a stranger lo ^iSxQ!s^« ^V^ V^^ 
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are not to make their lot worse though fallen, but 
to assist in raising each other up. Howerer high 
the place on which they stand, there are eleyationa 
higher still ; steps which reach from earth to heaven, 
and on which angels descend to welcome them on 
their way. 

As woman feels the need of physical support from 
man; so man feels the need of the Sjrmpathiei of 
her warmer soul. If affection be not begotten in 
him» his sterner qualities of stoical coldness and 
reserve will be begotten in her; and then a frozen 
ocean will surround them. It is with her to b^et 
affection in the soul. In this respect it has been 
truly said, *' she came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.^' It is with her and with her alone to 
be, or not to be, ** the glory of the man.*' 

Woman being the first to introduce a foreign 
element into the world, she has patiently endured 
the consequences imposed upon her as a punishment. 
And having been equal to the occasion in giving 
birth to a Saviour to counteract the evil, she has to 
take the benefit resulting therefrom. This second 
fact of her history is to be a new starting point in her 
life. This fact being attended to, she will find her* 
self on the road towards a more lasting paiadise than 
the one which has been lost« an Eden in which shall 
bloom eternal beauty, and into which she may intro- 
duce her own as well as the other sex. And instead 
of being driven away from the prepared habitation, 
she shall enter into it and take man, her companion, 
with her. No cherubim and flaming sword now to 
guard the entrance of the holy entrance. The gates 
are T>hrown wide open, and the cherubim point up- 
ward to the eternally True, Beautiful and Good. 
Woman has thus become the direct instrument in 
the opening of the gates of heaven. The instrument 
tality of .man,.in the same work has been more in- 
direct. The seed of the woman has bruised the 
serpent's head,. In this respect woman has shown 
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herself to heaven and to earth, as the glory of the 
human race. And because of the overshadow* 
ing of the Holy One, and a new creation in the 
birth of the Gracious One, all generations shall call 
her "blessed.** 

She must still be instrumental in doing the work 
which has been so well begun. Wherever there k 
a lost one, she must neither rest, nor despair until 
the lost be found. She must feel with a woman's 
heart. Her tears and sighs, anxieties and labours 
for the &llen and the outcast, shall not lose their 
reward. Her garments may be torn by the thoimy 
hedges through which she ventures; her feet may 
be sore and bleeding by the ruggedr flinty. path over 
which she moves; her constitution may isufper by 
winds and rains, and stormy weather; her fears may 
be excited by contending elements, destructive hur^ 
ricanes, flashing lightnings and rattling thunders; 
her senses may be annoyed by the oflensive, the eyes 
and ears offended by the jeers and jests of the vulgar 
and profane; but neither a silent tear, nor a fervent 
prayer — a broken sigh, nor a word kindly spoken-^a 
trembling step, nor an imploring hand, to recover a 
lost one, a wanderer — a once loving, and still lovely 
sister — a brother formerly kind, nor a watchful caring 
mother-^— a once providing, father — 4i warm hearted 
friend — shall, in any case^ lose its full-merited 
reward. 

A woman's soul never shines out so brightly as 
when it is seen in connection with her offspring. If 
her heart is to be viewed to advantage in any one 
particular more than in another, it is here. A kind, 
full hearted, loving mother, bending and watching 
over her infant upon her bodom, deriving nourish-* 
ment from her own individual; existence, is an object 
which heaven will not despise. A mother's heart, 
with a motherly feeling, is a study for angelic mindsi 
The holy angela ^know nothing of maternal love. 
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Thej are neither married nor are given in marriage; 
The joys of offspring are not known to them. 

A mother must not spoil her offspring. She must 
not be carried away with the blind instinct of 
inferior animals. The love which would defend a 
fault is an exaggeration, an excess of the good, 
which is bad, and like every excess will receive its 
merited punishment. There must be corrective love, 
a matter of the first importance in maternal discipline 
in the training of the youthful mind ; for a child 
left to itself, or to doting fondness, will bring the 
mother to shame. 

Of all ministerial conditions, the disinterestedness 
of the mother is of the most sacred character. Mater- 
nal influence, especially over the first period of life, 
admits of no rival sovereignty to share the kingdom. 
Superior men are what their mothers make them. 
Augustine had his Monica. All have had a mother's 
love, for which grateful recollections should fill the 
heart. In old age, and when worn down and worn 
out, the mother is often forgotten; the kind offices, 
however, which she rendered in the days of her chil- 
dren's childhood can never be plucked out from the 
mind. She who bore and nursed, watched and 
listened so attentively as to anticipate the infant cry 
long before it reached her; who gave first pleasures ; 
understood the first indications of intelligence; 
taught first lessons; cherished early affections; en- 
couraged large heartedness; sowed the seed and 
watched the growth of every manly or womanly 
virtue, ought not to be forgotten in the time of old 
age, weakness, or want. 

The mother is always the mother. Age may wear 
off her beauty, waste her strength, and draw upon 
her estate; but the mother'^ heart is as the sun, 
always shining. No changes known; no eclipses 
seen. The woman may change as woman; but the 
mother is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever. 
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** H0I7 and pure 
Is thy remembrance, virtae ; though renown 
Plant laurels on the warrior's grave, and wreaths 
With bay the slumbering bard— the mother's urn 
Shall claim more dear memorials ; gratitude 
Shall there abide; affection, reverence, there 
Shall oft revolve the precepts which now speak 
With empliasis divine.*** 

A sister's love is but another mode of expressing 
goodness and constancy. Who that has had a sister, 
but could depend upon her kindness, even to the 
hiding of a brother's fault? In every house she is a 
treasure. A brother should make much of her. 
Her affection travels with him every where. She 
is afraid lest he should not fare well. Her angel 
form fills up the family group; if she be not, there 
is something wanting. She encircles the home as 
with a ray of glory. In health or sickness she is still 
the sister, and beside the bed of death, watchful, 
patient, and kind. Sophocles must have understood 
the sisterly affection when he composed his Antigone. 
An uncle's tyranny could not deter her from per- 
forming for a dead brother the proscribed rites of 
sepulchre. With her own hand she made the grave, 
and in the face of the royal edict she put her brother 
in it. For such devotion to a brother's corpse, she 
was sentenced to endure a living death, to be walled 
up alive within a tomb. The sister's affection pre- 
dominates, for the eternal laws of God and humanity 
are impressed upon her heart. Tyranny and written 
edicts cannot stop natural feelings. God has given 
to the sister an affection peculiar to her nature, and 
she is bound to show it on a brother's part. 

** Another husband, and another child, 
Might sooth afBliction ; but my parents dead, 
A brother's loss can never be repaired ."f 

The faithful wife has a heart sufficiently large to 
embrace every member of her family. She loves 
her husband and her children. She anticipates 
every want, and is ready to satisfy every lawful 

• Mw. West. \ ^^^^^% 
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claim. She has one fortune in her fingers, a second 
in her head, and a third in her heart, if she has 
nothing in her pocket. A trinity of fortunes, in 
unity, ought to satisfy the most selfish man. Her 
faithfulness is a treasure to be esteemed beyond the 
worth of gold, or costly things. Her nusband may 
be a bad man, and serve her ruflianly ; yet she will 
press him to her heart, and hang over him, good 
angel as, she is, and weep out with him the stains of 
deepest guilt. She will cling to him as faithfully 
as the ivy to the wall, or the creeping plant to the 
knotted oak. An unfaithful wife is a misnomer. 
Such an one has forfeited all claim to the title of 
wife. She has cancelled the bond which held sacred 
the union of wedded hearts. She has torn away 
from the law of her nature, that made her and her 
husband one. Let man remember that the same 
law requires fidelity from him, as well as from his 
wife. Where fidelity is with both, the result is as 
a prosperous journey, without one mishap; and 
angel like, with flaming sword, turning every way 
to keep inviolate the tree of life. 

** As one our hearts, ouv mj is one. 
And cannot be diyided. Strong afTection 
Contends with all things, and o'ereometh all things.*** 

The good in woman will enable her to rise. She 
has risen amidst the most daring opposition. The 
instincts of her nature have enabled her to keep 
above the waves which toss her about in the ocean 
of existence. The anchor of hope keeps steady her 
bark, notwithstanding the fears occasioned by the 
winds which blow. It is given to woman to be 
prompt and generous, noble, constant, and bene- 
volent. The gocd that is in her, must be good- 
ness about her. Principle, feeling, and exertion, 
have never lost their wages in the end. Indeed, 
oiie part of the reward attending them is obtained 
* Joanna BaiUe. 
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in the present life; but the greater part is reserved 
for the life which is to come. Even now they never 
fail to carry with them the applause of human 
voices, and the affection of human hearts. 

** For, good name, in man, and woman. 
Is the immediate Jewel of their souls/** 

* Shikvpere. 
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BOOK IV. 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

CHAPTER L 

THE PAST. 

* Ask the grey pilgrim by the surges cast 
On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast. 
Ask who reviyed him? who the hearth be^on 
To kindle ? who with spilling goblet ran ? 
Oh I he will dart one spark of yoathfol flame. 
And clasp his withered hands, and Woman name.^-'BttmeU. 

When history is properly written, the subjective 
as well as the objective view of the sexes will be 
placed before the mind. The subjective is preferred 
by woman; the objective by man. He glories in 
the epic; she in the lyric side of life. Man fights 
his country's battles; woman dresses the soldier's 
wounds. Action is to one, what feeling is to the 
other. 

Affection, and not rule constitutes woman's power. 
Those who would bring her- upon the platform of 
public life, do not understand the nature of the 
being whom they want to thrust forward to the 
public view. She, the most fearful of animals, suffers 
loss when exposed to the commotions, to the breakers, 
storms, and quicksands, of an active, busy, and com- 
peiiDg world. Home and the welfare of society fill 
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her heart: home is her palace and family associations 
the state. 

If woman has played so great a part in the other 
planets as she has in this one, the histories of those 
worlds would be worth reading. What kind of 
women there may be in the planet Mercury, with all 
the balloons and telescopes, has not, so far, been 
ascertained. They may be discovered peeping out 
some day. If, however, their constitution partakes 
of the nature of the name of the world in which 
they are, it must be very mercurial, exceedingly 
sprightly, and subject to rise and fall by degrees, 
like quicksilver in a thermometer. If the fair sex in 
the planet Venus are anything like the fair Venus 
of antiquity, the men are really to be pitied, seeing 
there can be no possible chance for them of escaping 
from the constant torment occasioned by their be- 
witchments. Or, if the wives, mothers and daugh- 
ters, of the planet Mars, play off the old sword god 
with his own metal, surprize and fear need not be 
increased, at the many noises, storms, and raging 
hurricanes, flashing lightnings and cracking thun- 
der, which are so often heard and seen in the elements 
around us. 

The women of this our planet have shown their 
strong side as well as their weak one. The reader, 
whether fair, or the contrary, must not be displeased 
with this assertion, because it is now proved, with- 
out fear of contradiction, with as much authority 
as any principle in demonstration, and has taken its ^ 
place as an axiom to the clear understanding of 
human character, that aU men and aU women in all 
places and at all times have a weak side as well as a 
strong one, Samson and Hercules not excepted. 
The history of woman has two sides, one of which 
is of the earth, earthy; the other of the heaven, 
heavenly. 

Innocence is the highest civilization. This was 
woman's first state. And being \\ife %\.^\.^ \\v \\\v\0o. 
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her Maker left her, it is evident the condition in 
which she was expected to remain. She failed, as 
many others do, to keep in her possession the trea- 
sure entrusted to her care. It has taken to itself 
wings and fled. The antidote is found. Holiness 
alone is perfect bliss. Dress and subtle art, coquetry 
and languishment, are preachers to all around^ that 
innocence and happiness are gone. 

Where the religion of the True has prevailed, the 
lost privileges of woman have been restored; and 
in proportion as the true religion has been lost^ or 
n^lected; so in proportion the sentence passed upon 
her after her f ally has been fulfilled, in her husband 
lording it over her. Woman under the influence of 
barbarism is regarded as a mere animal; under 
oriental despotism a plaything for the time. 

When the world was young, and strength regarded > 
as the alpha and omega of the family, both parents 
rejoiced, in a greater degree, in the birth of a son . 
than in the birth of a daugher. The language of 
the first mother on the occasion of her first-bom 
child is thus preserved to the world: "I have 
gotten a man from the Lord." One like the father 
to help, and divide with him his labour. Eut does 
not a mother rejoice more over the birth of a daugh- 
ter? No, a son is the all in all. A mother forgets 
even her sorrow, with the thought^ that a man- 
child is born into the world. The strength possessed 
by the male issue over the female was in the first 
instance the sole secret of the preference. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the fact which gave suck 
a preference to one sex, have depreciated the other. 
Utility lorded it over beauty. Strength, and not 
charms, had the influence over the earth, because of 
ploughing, hunting, sowing, and reaping. The sim- 
plicity of the announcement, on the occasion of the 
birth of Dinah, by Leah the mother, contrasted 
with the thankfulness, and over abundant joy, ex- 
jxressed on the birth of a son, shows in the most 
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eonclusive manner the kind of feeling cultivated 
towards the sexes in the eastern part of the world, 
during the earliest ages. And as- it was in the 
beginning, so it is now, and likely to be for some 
time to come. 

The following facts are important. When a child 
is expected, both parents hope and pray for a son. 
Their minds are made up. Desire is fixed upon 
male offspring, because sons are regarded as the 
greatest blessings to the family. Bitter is the dis- 
appointment, when the child proves to be a 
daughter. Not so much that a daughter is 
regarded as an evil, but because of the disappoint- 
ment felt by the parents, whose minds are too fast 
for nature and providence, and cannot exercise a 
sufficiency of patience until the fact announces 
to which sex the child really belongs. But the little 
one, what has it done? Can the female help her 
sex? Then why glorify the son, and depreciate the 
daughter? Circumstances and not nature have put 
down woman as a piece of inferiority. The wonder 
is that parents do not pack up the little piece of 
female humanity, send it away as being a mistake, 
to be reconstructed; for as it is, it is a thing most 
useless. If parents' wishes were answered what kind 
of world would this be? A proposition of some 
weight. Can the reader fancy a world all sons, 
that is to say all males; not a female to be found? 
If all fond parents had their wishes answered, it 
would very soon have to be announced, " A world 
to let." 

One of two things is self-evident: either nature 
and Providence mtJce mistakes in sending females 
into the world, or man makes a mistake in estimating 
her below her proper worth. But how can a daugh- 
ter manage to get on, after coming into a family 
under such disadvantages, and having been the sole 
cause of such bitter disappointment ? Time ahnA 
enables the little one, by Viex en^^^^vaw xaa.\i\\Kt%»^\» 
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win her way to her parents* hearts. Time alone can 
dissipate the disappointment. At first the family in 
which a female child is born, has the appearance of 
having suffered from some afflictive circumstance. 
The rejoicings and congratulations which greet the 
birth of a son, are forgotten, or left out on the first 
arrival of a daughter into the world. Her birth is 
80 unmarked as if it were a thing of nought. The 
mother has drawn a blank in the lottery of life. 
Every one is reluctant to announce so uninteresting 
a fact to the father; whereas, when the little stranger 
is a boy, it is who can be first to proclaim the family 
gospel.* 

The early scriptures introduce the reader to the 
feminine manners and customs as practised in the 
families of the patriarchs of the Hebrew nation. 
From such an introduction, a means is possessed to 
understand many of the early habits of the early 
east. The Jewish people and their writings have 
influenced in some degree every civilized nation of 
the earth. The early habits of this people were 
received from those who lived before them, and from, 
being transmitted through their agency have moulded 
to a given pattern the manners of society. In what 
estimation was woman held by the patriarchs? 
Jacob met Bachel with her father*s sheep; for she^ 
kept them. The respectability of the occupation is 
not determined by the daughter of Laban being 
found engaged in tending her father's fiock, for in; 
the east all drudgery devolves upon the females. la 
recent times, in the Bramin villages of the Corcan, 
women of the first distinction drew water from the 
wells and attended to the cattle while at pasture^ 
like Rebecca and Rachel. f Such offices are not 
engaged in on account of their dignity, but because 
women are obliged to do the drudgery. 

The care of the fiocks, among such nomad e^ 

• Pictorial Bible, toI. i. p. 84. Cliild's History of Woman, vol. i. p. 37. 
t Oriental Memoirs. 
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nations as the Bedouin Arabs, is committed either 
to the women or the servants, but more generally to 
the latter, as the former have enough to keep them 
occupied in looking after their family duties. Among 
some tribes it forms the exclusive business of the 
young unmarried women to drive the cattle to pas- 
ture. Jethro's flock was watered by his daughter; 
and the fact agrees with the existing practice in this 
part of Arabia, where the duty of attending the 
flocks is considered degrading by the men, and is 
more entirely left to the young women than perhaps 
in any other part of Arabia.* Among the Sinai 
Arabs a boy would feel himself insulted were any 
one to say to him, " Go and drive your father's 
sheep to pasture;" such language in his opinion 
would signify, " You are no better than a girl/'f 
Such young women are capable of protecting their 
flocks against any ordinary danger, for their manner 
of life makes them both hardy and vigorous. 

There were formerly, and are still the same, many 
reasons for the strong anxiety in the women of the 
east, more especially, to possess sons. ** Now will 
my husband dwell with me, because I have borne 
him six sons," was the politic reasoning of Leah. 
Sons being the desire of both husband and wife, the 
woman in giving birth to such acquires an'influence 
over her husband, and such a respectable position in 
the domestic state as she is not capable of obtaining 
in any other way. The influence and respectability 
increases with the largest number. For a woman 
to be without sons is not only a misfortune, but a 
disgrace; and her hold on the aflectiona of her hus- 
band and on her position as a wife, is of a very 
feeble description. Divorce is in his hand, subject 
to his will, and by an Arab effected with a word, in 
whatever spirit it be spoken. 

Of the Persian monarch, Futteh AH Shah, it is 
stated, that those ladies who had borne him sons 

» Pictorial BiW^ vol. f. p. 138. \ 'axa^Yaax^V. 

9 
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were nerer lost sight of nor abandoned bytbeking. 
As soon as it was known that a man-child was bom, 
the mother had a superior establishment immedi- * 
ately allotted to her, and she at onoe rose to tiie 
possession of a degpree of weight and influence, 
which was denied to those who gare birth to a 
girL* 

Before the time of Moses, womoi appear to hare 
been incapaUe of inheriting the estates of their 
fathers, idthough thej had died without other heirs. 
The daughters of Zelophehad brought before 
Moses and the authorities of Israel a petition stating 
that their father had died in the wilderness without 
sons, for which reason they thought themselves 
entitled to a share of their father's poesessiona. 
Moses granted the petition, and ordained that in 
future when a man died leaving no sons, his daugh^ 
ters should take his inheritance^f This fact furnishes 
a redeeming quality, on behalf of woman, in the 
legislation of Moses. 

For ages, however, woman had been regarded 
merely as an instrument for man's selfishness. 
Because sons are stronger than daughters, the sons 
have idways taken possession of the highest seat. 
Because woman is the '^ weaker vessel," man has 
thought *her sufficiently honoured to be placed as 
his footstool, or played with as a toy; and if neces- 
sary to be trampled and crushed beneath his feet. 
If such be woman's mission, there has been an ex- 
penditure in her creation, which might have well 
been spared or placed on something else. Strength 
and utility have ruled the eastern and western des- 
tinies for ages, and rule them still, and likely to do 
for some time to come. 

Whatever is Jewish is glorified by the Gentile 
Christian, and yet about the Jewish woman there is 
but a hazy glory, and at best a very misty position. 

• Court of Persia, 
t Cbild'B History of Womao, voL I. 
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JSrom h^r mind and .soul the veil of ignorance is not 
taken away. 

A remarkable in$tance of iJeyrish prejudice is 
mentioned bj John in his gospel, on the occasion qf 
Jesus talking with the womcui of Samaria. On the 
return of the disciples from market, they were sur- 
prised, and no doubt ^hocked, that their Master 
should be found talking with a Samaritan woman. 
The disciples were influenced by the times and the 
prejudices . thereof; their .Master was beyond and 
above them. Jesus, however, treated this individual, 
although a. Samaritan, and with whom the Jews had 
no dealings, as a woman ought to . be treated, an^ 
evidently as He intended women in general, Jewish 
or Samaritan, should be treated in connection with 
the religion whiph He viras sent, to establish. One 
jthing is certfdn, if the prejudice on the part of ^he 
disciples was right, the manner adopted by Jesus to 
awaken in the woman a feeling, for spiritual worship 
must have been wrong. The occasion was one in 
which Jesus spake as never man spake; and not only 
in this instance, but in His general conduct ae 
clearly showed that woman, in connection with the 
truths He taught,, was to take her proper place 
again. 

Judaism had, up to this time, stric;tly carried out 
the sentence passed upon woman, immediately after 
her earliest disgrace, ** Thy desire shall be to thv 
, husband, and he shall rule over thee." For accord- 
ing to the Jewish canons, it was, thought beneath a 
man's dignity to talk with any woman in the street, 
even with his own wife. The very low estimation 
in which the female understanding was held among 
the Jews is forcibly expressed in the saying of Babl^i 
El^azer, that *' A. woman ought not to be wise above 
her distaffl"* The .Jews were opposed to their 
women being instjucted in the law. ** Let the words 

* Appendix CI. 
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of the law be burned rather than be committed to a 



woman." 



The first disciples of Christianity were not above 
these old Jewish prejudices when they found their 
Master talking with the Samaritan woman. And 
the language of the apostle does sound very much 
like Jewish prejudice, when he says, " Let your 
women keep silence in the Churches."* The associ- 
ations of the early disciples were more Jewish than 
Christian before the day of Pentecost was fully 
come. And many of the associations of the apostles 
were half Jewish and half Christian, placed as they 
were in a transition series of humanity transforma- 
tions. Jesus Christ was in advance both of His 
disciples and the apostles; He was wholly Christian; 
His was a Pentecostal life fully come from the first,, 
for the Spirit was given without measure unto Him,' 
in early childhood and mature manhood ; the dove- 
like form rested over Him at His baptism ; and at 
His death, He '* through the Eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without spot to God." 

The object of Jesus in taking so much notice of, 
paying so much attention to woman, doubtless was 
to re-establish her in her original right, which 
right was lost at the fall in the first sin, but restored 
through the mediatorial relations which exist in the 
final and therefore perfect gospel, being the glad 
tidings of her Son, the second Man, the Lord from 
heaven. The seed of the woman has thus bruised 
the serpent's head, in restoring to woman the title- 
deeds of the possession which had been for so long a 
time lost. If woman is not replaced upon her 
throne and recrowned in order that she may have an 
opportunity of showing herself to be the legitimately 
constituted glory of the man, and of all the world 
beside, then the head of the serpent has not been 
• bruised, the sting and the poison are still remaining, 
the first living, the second increasing; the primal 
• Appendix K. 
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curse has not been removed, and woman is still the 
subject of tyranny; the helpless creature of des- 
potism; the domestic bondslave of a task-master; 
and under the circumstances, the only consolation 
for her is, that she can watch her " desire," and at 
times look over her ruler. Then let her look to the 
*' rule " imposed upon her. 

Where, however, this gospel is not received, prac- 
tically, and necessarily, from the circumstances in 
which the domestic relations are formed, and the 
manner in which such a state is managed, woman 
still remains under the law of her disgrace, being 
first in the transgression, subject to her husband, 
and he becomes, from the opportunities which she 
herself afibrds to him, a ruler, a despot, a tyrant over 
her. For where the influence of the remedial princi- 
ples are not admitted experimentally, they remain as if 
they had never been introduced; but where they are 
admitted, and become to be experienced, they enable 
the individual concerned, to participate in the results 
arising from redemptive blessings. Being born 
again of the Spirit, the soul sees into the kingdom 
of heaven. Being so highly born it will become 
associated and related with the true, the beautiful 
and the good of two worlds. Being delivered from 
all tyranny, despotism, and rule; and freed from the 
law of her disgrace, arising from the first sin, she is 
to call no man master upon earth, for one is her 
Master, even Christ. « 

Eestored to her primal state of dignity, union, 
and friendship with God, she is to take her compan- 
ion and husband by the hand, to lead him back to 
the true and holy from which she was the first to 
depart. Self-conscious of their position and duty, the 
Marys wept at the foot of the cross, and became the 
first watchers at the tomb of their Lord. 

In loving words, in holy deeds, and works of 
patience, charity, and mercy, woman under the 
new influence of a heavenly \ovft Tavxa\.\i^ ivirt^sossi'^x. 
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still, in kind words and gentle acts, and show to two 
worlds,' to heaven and to earth, that she has been, 
is, and still intendis to be, the glory of the man; 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT. 

** As for yon, I shall sdvlse 70a in a few words : Aspire only to those' 
▼irtoes tkat are peculiar to your sex : follow your natural mocletty* 
and think it yoor greatest commendation not to be talked of one way 
or the other." —Peridet— Oration to the Athenian Women. 

The history of woman has its centre and its cir- 
cumference, as well for the past as for the present. 
In both instances man seems to have taken out a 
license, whether paid for or hot is another question, 
to treat woman in any way that may appear the 
best to him. In selling, beating,* worrying, and 
killing women, men in various countries and in 
divers manners, have passed through a lengthened 
apprenticeship, and carried on a wholesale trade. 

MAN AND HIS DOINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WOMAN. 

The women of Babylon were put up to auction 
by the public crier, while the magistrates presided 
over the sales.t The most beautiful were sold first, 
and the rich contended eagerly for a choice. The 
Bedouins regard their wives as slaves, and exercise 
arbitrary power in inflicting punishment for any 
fault. The inhabitants of Afghanistan being Mo- 
hammedans, the women are of course considered 
as property, and the higher classes are kept scrupu* 
jously concealed. If an European were to ask ft 

* At this present time, March i, 1855, In one of the London prisons. 
there are no fewer than forty men undergoing punishment for wift- 
beatingi 

^ t Child's History oi Womoa. 
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Ciroassian conoerning the health of his wife,, he 
would turn away, in an angry mood, without con- 
descending to reply. Among thesQ people, if a 
bridegroom can prove anything against the former 
character of his bride, he sends her .back to her 
parents, who generally sell her as a slave.. An 
pnfaithful wife has her hair shaved, ears^ clipped ^ 
and the sleeves of her robe cut off, and in this state 
sent home to her father on horseback, to be sold as 
a slave. The Turks, as Mahommedans, may, if 
they please^ have four wives. How does it come to 
pass that the women have never determined, to have^ 
if they please, four husbands? la the case of an 
intrigue being discovered in Turkey, the woman is 
tied up in a sack, and drowned in. the Bosphorus, 
or hung from her own window. The Turkish 
proverb, that ** A woman causes the ruin or pros^ 
perity of an house^*' implies that female influence is 
not quite extinct. Jests, at woman's expense, pre<- 
vail here as they do in every other country. Nass^ 
red-dyn, the Turkish iEsop, wishing to obtain the 
favour of the conqueror, Tamerlane, thought of 
carrying him some fruit. " Hold," said he, " two 
heads are better than one; I will ask my wife 
whether I had better carry quinces or figs." His 
wife said, ** Quinces will please him best, because 
they are larger and finer." ** However useful the 
advice of others may be»'' answered Nass-red-dyOi 
^* it is never well to follow that of a woman ; I am 
determined to take figs.*' When he came to the 
camp, Tamerlane amused himself by throwing the 
figs at his head. At each blow Nass-red-dyn cried 
out, ** God be praised T' Tamerlane inquired what 
it meant. *' 1 am thanking God that I did not fol- 
low my wife's advice," said Nass-red-dyn» ** for if I 
had brought quinces instead of figs» I should oer* 
tainly have a broken head.*' 

Among the ancient nations the Persians seem to 
have been noted for a " saxag^ '^aXovivf^ ^1 ^'^^x 
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women, and kept them guarded with a perpetnal 
imprisonment. Their severity is recorded by Plu- 
tarch, who wrote at a time when the most enlight- 
ened nations permitted little freedom to their wo- 
men. Cyrus, however, is an exception to the rule, his 
character is the brightest chapter of Persian his- 
tory. When female captives were taken in war, and 
treated with the greatest indignity, and sometimes 
with cruel barbarity, he is characterized for such a 
degree of respectful bearing, which would do credit 
to the most refined monarch of the present day. A 
Persian woman is treated much in the same way as 
a favourite animal, even under the dominion of the 
kindest of masters. The little regard for a woman's 
word is derived from a Persian law, which requires 
the testimony of four of them, where the same 
thing from two men would be taken as sufficient. ' 

According to the old poets of India, their women 
formerly were esteemed to a very high degree, and 
enjoyed an amount of personal freedom, to which 
the modern Asiatic women are strangers. Malabar 
boasts of her seven sages, and four of them were 
women. The Mohammedan creed, which always 
produces a miserable effect on the condition of 
women, has considerably changed their state in 
Hindoostan. No Hindoo woman is permitted to 
give evidence in a court of justice. Nature, here, 
is not quite extinct, for the greatest insult that can 
be offered to a Hindoo, is to speak contemptuously 
of his mother. 

Hindoo wives never call their husbands by name, 
but always say, "the master." The Shaster, or 
Hindoo Bible, allows the husband to divorce the 
wife, if she has no sons, injures his property, scolds 
him, quarrels with another, or presumes to eat 
before he has finished his meal. The arbitrary 
power of a father disposes of his daughters in child- 
hood ; if the boy to whom they are betrothed dies 
before the completion of the marriage, they are con-> 
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demned to perpetual celibacy; if married, their hus- 
bands have despotic control over them; in the 
Hindoo rage for gambling, wives and children are 
often staked and lost; if they survive their husbands 
they must pay implicit obedience to the eldest son. 
The immolation of widows was formerly the cus- 
tom, but within the last few years the British 
government have mercifully abolished the practice. 
In September, 1818, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Calcutta Advertiser: *\ Females 
raffled for. Be it known that six fair, pretty young 
ladies, with two sweet engaging children, lately 
imported from Europe, having the roses of health 
blooming on their cheeks, and joy sparkling in their 
eyes, possessing amiable tempers, and highly accom- 
plished, whom the most indifferent cannot behold 
without rapture, are to be raffled for next door to 
the British Gallery. Twelve tickets, at twelve 
rupees each; the highest of the three doubtless 
takes the most fascinating/' 

In Thibet marriage is a very extraordinary affair. 
One woman is the wife of a whole family of brothers, 
however numerous. Such a custom is not confined 
to the lower classes, but prevails among the most 
opulent. The right of choice is with the oldest 
brother. When captain Turner was at Teshoo 
Loomboo, he knew five brothers, who lived together 
in harmony and affection with one wife among them. 
The first-born child belongs to the oldest brother, 
the second to the next of age, and in like manner in 
continuation. The women among the labouring 
classes are accustomed to a great amount of toil. 
They plant, weed, reap, and thresh grain, and are 
exposed to all kinds of weather, while lazy husbands 
are frequently living at their ease. Although "Bir- 
mese ladies enjoy more of freedom and confidence 
than their neighbours, yet something of the degra- 
dation, imposed upon all Asiatic women, is seen 
among them. The evidence oi ^ \iQxaasv. \^ TJ^viV 
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deemed eqaul to that of a man, and she is not^ allow- 
ed to ascend the steps of a court of justice, but she 
must give her testimony outside the building. If a 
man cannot pay his debts, he is subject to be sold». 
with his wifb and children. When a criminal is 
condemned to death, the helpless wife, and children 
sometimes share his punishments When subject to 
extreme poverty, the lower class of Birmans do not 
hesitate to sell their wives and daughters to foreign 
residents. 

The women of Cochin China are regarded aff an 
inferior race, and are sold when their husbands 
please. In China, if a bridegroom is dissatisfied 
with a female when brought home for his bride, he 
can shut the palanquin, and send her back to her 
relations. Divorce is allowed for even too much 
loquacity on the part of a wife. The women here 
are reputed to answer in a very concise way, and as 
seldom speaking unless spoken to. A Chinese pro* 
verb, however, says, "What women have lost in 
their feet they have gained in their tongues." A 
wife, among the lower classes, sometimes drags the 
plough in the rice fields, with an infant tied to her 
back, while her husband performs the easier task of 
holding the plough. Infanticide prevails in some 
parts of China, as well as in some parts of Hindos-^ 
tan. The children thus cruelly exposed are wuaUj^ 
*ffirl8f because they are less likely to be profitable to 
'poor parents than boys. The Tartar women, in most 
cases, perform a greater amount of labour than the 
men, as it is the common opinion that they were 
sent into the world for no better purpose than to be 
useful and convenient slaves to the stronger sex. 
Among the Bxiraits, on the frontiers of China, owing 
to the general contempt in which women are held, 
the boys show more respect to the father than to the 
mother. The Amazons were, no doubt, something 
like the women of some of the Tartar tribes of the 
present day, expert in the management of a hoise. 
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the hurling of a jftvelin, hunting wild animals^ and' 
in fighting an ^eihy, as well as the meni 

In Siberia woman is in a state of the most abject- 
slavery. The morning after a wedding, a man, who* 
represents the &ther of the bride, delivers the hus- 
band a whip,, which is very freely used whenever his 
'Wife ofiends. Women are not allowed to approach 
the sacred groves. The men of Kamtschatka take 
as many wives as they can, and abandon them when- 
ever they think proper. 

While the toen of New Gruinea are lounging about, 
or chasing wild hogs, their women cut wood, vege- 
tables, and make pottery ware. When the New 
Hollahders are displeased with their wives, they 
spear or knock them in the head. The men of the 
Aleutian or Fox islands are glad in times of scarcity 
to bartar a wife for a fish, or a leather bottle of train 
oil. 

The sexes in Ancient Egypt respected and honour- 
ed each other, but in Modern Egypt, where the 
population is a mixture of Egyptians, Persians, 
Syrians, Greeks, Arabs, and Turks, the men are 
ignorant, and the women servile. Savary says, 
^^Each family forms a small state, of which the 
father is king; the members of it, attached to him. 
by the ties of blood, acknowledge and Submit to his 
power. When the master of the iatnily dines, the 
^omen stand, and frequently hold the basin for him 
to wash, serve him at table, and on all occasions 
behave to him with the extremest humility and re- 
verence. The women of the wealthier classes spend 
their time principally among their slaves, in worki 
6f embroidery." When a rich man intends to dine 
with one of his wites, he sends a slave to give her 
notice; she prepares the most delicate dishes, and 
receives him with the utmost attention and respect. 
The Moors are indolent to excess. Th6 men lie 
Vhole dayd upon their mats smoking and sleeping^- 
while the) women and slaves igedoroi ii^ ^^ >aiS)R»it. 
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The MoorSy like other Mohammedans, regard womefl 
as a very inferior race, created to serve the men 
with unconditional submission. Wives are obliged 
to stand and wait upon their husbands while they 
are eating, and must be content with the food the 
men are pleased to leave. 

The wives of the King of Dahomey, amounting to 
the ifkimber of three thousands, are formed into a 
regiment, part of which act as his body-guard» 
equipped with bows and arrows, and sometimes mus- 
kets. They are trained to the use of arms, and go 
through their exercises with as much expertness as 
any of his majesty's soldiers. In Dahomey, all the 
unmarried females throughout the kingdom are con- 
sidered the property of the despotic monarch. Once 
every year they are brought before him ; he selects 
the most engaging for himself, and sells the others at 
high prices to his subjects. No choice is allowed oa 
the part of the purchaser. 

Among the ancient Greeks women were kept 
under very strict discipline. They had distinct 
apartments, in the highest and most retired part of 
the house, and among the wealthier classes these 
rooms, were frequently kept locked and guarded. 
Eustathius says, *' Women should keep within doors, 
and their talk." In the estimation of Thucydides 
" she was the best woman of whom the least was 
said, either of good or harm." According to a 
Greek proverb, it was considered extremely dis- 
honourable to be governed by a female; and the 
divine Plato rejoiced that he was not born a woman. 
Without her guardian a woman was incapable of ap- 
pearing in court. Sparta, however, appears to have 
been an exception to the rule, for we are told that 
Cynisca, daughter of Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
was the first woman who won the prize in a chariot 
race at Olympia. In the earliest ages Greek women 
had a right to vote in the public assemblies, but this 
privilege was taken away from them, Penelope, 
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when queen of Ithaca, her son bids her attend to 
the spindle and the loom, and leave the affairs of the 
palace to his direction. Grecian women were not 
always passive, for Themistocles used to say, ** My 
little boy rules Athens ; for he governs his mother, 
and his mother governs me.'* Even here it was 
common to expose children to death, especially 
females, on account of the expense attending* their 
settlement. Posidippus says, 

" A man, though poor, will not expose his son. 
But if he's rich, will scarce preserve his daughter." 

In the Grecian mythology the goddesses are as nu- 
merous and important as their gods. Beauty, Health, 
and Majesty are represented as female deities. Con- 
sidering the estimation in which women were held, 
it is strange that Wisdom should have been a god- 
dess, and that the sister muses should have presided 
over history, epic poetry, dramatic poetry, and 
astronomy. According to tradition, Ceres, the god- 
dess of corn and harvests, was to teach the use of 
laws. 

The superior condition of Eoman women, in com- 
parison with the Greeks, may in some degree be 
attributed to the historical event connected with the 
Sabine women. Brutus, alluding to his wife, said, 
** I must not answer Portia in the words of Hector, 
. * Mind your wheel, and to your maids give law;* for 
in courage, activity, and concern for her country's 
freedom, she is inferior to none of us; though the 
weakness of her frame does not always second the 
strength of her mind." 

At Eome the greatest encouragement was given 
to matrimony. Married men were preferred to all 
public employments. They had distinguished places 
at the theatre and the games, were exempted from 
guardianships, and other burthensome offices. From 
the corrupt state of society which prevailed at 
the time, the law was often abxi&^d* Tck&^^-csas^ 
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.knights,, to i^Toid coosequent penaltiea, went tbrpijgli 
.the form of marriage with mere infants. Augusti^s, 
JU> prevent such a fj;:aud, forbade any one to .contnu:t 
^ girl Ui^t wf^ not ten years of age,, that the yr,d[' 
ding. might be celebrated two years afterwftrqs. 
jyieteUus, Uie censor, said to the people, ** If it wer<3 
-possible for us to do without wives, ^we should 
escape a very great evil; but it is ordained that w^ 
cannot live very happily either with them or with- 
out them.'' At the time of this diseased state of 
Boman ..a.nd other society, Christianity came and 
spread her blessed wings across the world from east 
to west, and women more especially, because of .the 
holy love and sacred feeling produced, sought, and 
found within the shadow and be]|[ieath the protecting 
wing, strength, and consolation from the truth of 
Jesus. Boman women refused to bow the knee to 
Baal. Christianity won the proud Boman maid and 
matron by its gentleness and love. It found its way 
into the Empire like the light of morning, by driv- 
ing the darkness before it, and taking possession of 
the vacated space. Among the Jews the number of 
believing women had been greater than that of men ; - 
the same was true of the Bomans; and it is a fact 
not to be denied that most nations were brought 
into Christianity . by the influence of a believing 
queen. By such means the holy Gospel spread 
through France and England, part of Germany, 
Bavaria, Hungary, and Bohemia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Bussia. 

The women of the northern nations seldom ate or 
drank with their husbands, but waited upon them 
at their meals, and afterwards shared the remnants 
with the children. Whatever might have been the 
iground for such disrespect to the women, the history 
of the north shows that they were not regarded as 
inferior beings. Tacitus, in speaking of the ancient 
Germans, says, *^ They deem that something sacred, 
and capable of prophecy, resides within the female 
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breast; nor do they scorn the advice of women, or 
neglect their responses.'* 

Atthe commenoement of the period known by 
the nazne of the Middle Ages, ladies could not ven- 
ture, without protection, beyond the castle walls, even 
to visit a dying friend, without being liable to insult 
and violence. But in a short time every gallant 
warrior proclaimed himself the champion of some 
lady, and declared that any offence given to her 
would meet with instant revenge. This is the com- 
mencement of the age of chivalry, which has been 
called the golden, thread running through the dark 
history of the Middle Ages. Be&re this time women 
had been subject to every kind of rudeness, insult, 
and neglect; but now they were placed in the 
highest seat, known as *' lady loves,'* and ** queens 
of beauty,'' and called by such endearing titles as to 
enrich the language then, not to mention even, what 
it has done for the language of gallantry ever since. 
•Men literally bowed down before them and wor- 
shipped them as deities; the tables were now turn- 
ed, and women became literally the glory of the 
men. After the sixteenth century, books and verses 
in praise of women became less ; tournaments were 
abolished, and manners became less reserved and 
respectful. And down to the age of the Englijih 
monarch, Charles the Second, women, instead Qi 
being approached and treated as superior beings, be* 
came the objects of low and contemptuous satireu 
The £arl of Rochester set the example of this kind 
of writing, and was followed in succeeding reigns by 
Alexander Pope, Dean Swift, and Dr. Young. Bare 
indeed is the history of woman! 

English women are by degrees getting up to their 
proper place. At present a woman is on the throne* 
They are beginning to feel the weight of their in- 
fluence, and that they are worth something to human 
existence. Beauty of person, intelligence, feeling, 
and. good sense, give them \id<iox£ka ^'H'a^^^^x^Sv^ 
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The warm-hearted Irish have a gaiety and frankness 
of manner that is frequently very bewitching. Scotch 
women have been high-minded, heroic, loyal, attach- 
ed to ancient usages, of great talent, sound good 
sense, and accurate observation. France has pro- 
duced many celebrated women. Their literature is 
like themselves, witty, agreeable, and graceful. 
Madame de Stael occupies the first place. The 
Spanish ^women, although ignorant, are naturally 
witty, and much given to repartee. Exceedingly 
graceful and coquettish; but very indolent in their 
habits. Italian ladies have less gravity than the 
Spanish, and less frivolity than the French; they 
are both affable and polite, and possess a good degree 
of taste and imagination. The writings of Italian 
women, like every other thing in that sunny clime, 
are full of fervour and enthusiasm. Polish women 
are like the French in gaiety and love of pleasure, 
and the Italians in ardour of passion and vividness 
of imagination. The Grermans are less susceptible 
than the French, but have more depth of passion. 
Their affections are gained by solid and true quali- 
ties; they associate a sanctity with the good old 
English word home, the spirit of which is so little 
understood by the southern nations. Industry is 
the characteristic of the women of all classes. Among 
the Austrian women there is much of innocent 
freedom in their deportment, but being so tempered 
with modesty and simplicity, that they receive 
respect without the necessity of requiring it. They 
have the reputation of being exemplary wives and 
excellent mothers. The Tyrolese women are gentle 
and modest, in affection ardent, and proverbial for 
constancy. The Dutch, ditto, are generally robust 
and rosy, in person the opposite of tall and slender. 

Marriages in Russia are settled by the father, 
without consulting the inclinations of the children. 
" If the Russian women," says Purchass, " be not i 
beaten once a week, they will not be good; and 
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therefore they look for it weekly; and the women 
say if their husbands did not beat them they should 
not love them.*' " The young wife considers herself 
ill-treated, if not continually and sharply reminded 
of her duty; and all remonstrances are painful, 
unless enforced by the discipline of a whip, manu- 
factured by herself, which she presents to her husband 
on the day of marriage," writes Guthrie. In Kussia, 
women have been seen paving the streets, and per- 
forming othei; kinds of drudgery. In Finland, they 
work like beasts of burden, and may be seen for 
hours up to the middle in snow water, tugging away 
at boats and sledges. In Flanders, girls carry heavy 
baskets of coal to market on their shoulders. In 
Iceland it is contrary to law for a woman to marry 
unless she can read and write. 

The mixed population of America has produced 
a variety of association in manners and customs. 
The kaleidoscope is turned, and now we have an 
Uncle Tom and then a pattern for a bloomer, that is 
to say the brutality connected with the slave saystem, 
and a lesson on dress for ladies. Extremes meet on 
American soil. America has yet to learn a lesson 
from the world of fashions. The women of Circas- 
sia, celebrated the world over for their beauty, adopt 
a mode of dress to denote their relative position in 
society. 4he outward sign always shows the thing 
signified. If a fair form should happen by some 
chance to attract the susceptible heapt of some 
gallant knight in search of a wife, he can always tell 
by the colour of her trousers, whether the wearer be 
a maid, a wife, or a widow. Virgin white is the 
symbol worn by the young ladies ; red by such as 
have assumed the dignity of matron ; and blue, yes 
blue, by those who have to mourn their husband's 
death. The women of America are in advance of 
other countries in the advocacy of woman's rights. 
The advocacy will do good service to the cause o^ 
Lumanitj^ To claim for woman, KoYi^\«t^\}i\^ix\'^Q^» 
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of the discbarge of public functions, is to take her 
out of tbe sphere of womanhood, put an unnecessary 
and unnatural burthen upon her shoulders, to work 
with instruments prepared for other hands, and to 
ask her to sing with the natural accent in a strange 
land. There is no danger in allowing the movement 
to run its race. For from the natural feelings of 
woman's heart, the prize will always be the matron's 
cap, in the social state of domestic life. 

The condition of woman, in most countries, is what 
it has been for ages, upside down. Sin and barba- 
rism have overturned and ruined her. A merciful 
civilization alone can restore her to her proper state 
and condition, that is to say, bring her the right side 
up. The first seeds of this merciful civilization 
were first sown at Bethlehem, some one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty years ago, and yet with 
woman generally it is winter still. The seed lies 
buried in the ground beneath the snow; it will be 
up some day, for it cannot be winter all the year. 
Faith is wanting in the spring and summer and 
autumn of humanity. In the regeneration of the 
women of the earth, it is to be feared that men 
walk by sight, not by faith. The general cry is, 
we would see some sign from thee. The answer 
now as of old is, '* An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given 
to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas. For as 
Jonas was 'three days and three nights in the belly 
of the fish : so shall the Son of Man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of .the earth." And 
the seed of a merciful civilization must have its 
three days burial too. The resurrection of humanity, 
however, will come, notwithstanding the stone, the 
seal and the watch. 

In the history of the species man has put in for 
too much and taken out more than his share. 
Strength has had it all its own way. Force has * 
carried off the spoiL Right has come poorjy off. 
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The weakest have gone to the walL History has 
left woman out of its page, and philosophy has misre- 
presented her claims. For all the deeds committed 
on her person, condition, and estate; for all the bar- 
barities perpetrated through the long dark night of 
her abject slavery, woman is ready, standing waiting, 
with a heart elastic, and brim full of mercy, to show 
forgiveness, in washing away, with her fast flowing 
tears, the blood upon the hand, which has so severely 
used, fearfully degraded, and savagely brutalized 
her. The stumbling-blocks of ignorance, servitude, 
cruelty and slavery, which man has thrown in 
her path must be removed ; and the sin, or sins, which 
80 easily beset her, behind and before, must on her 
own part be given up. Mountain peaks must be 
brought down, and the lowlands raised. 

The levelling of the earth is the process adopted 
by nature in order to secure material order; and 
justice i^pears to. have chosen the same plan in 
bringing about social order. But women preach 
mercy, they do not like the name of justice. Jus- 
tice, however, has undertaken their cause, and will' 
see them righted some day. There are geologists, 
who maintain that mountains will glide into valleys, 
and valleys become plains, and that such eflects will 
be produced by winds and waters, and other influ- 
ences. For such changes to be brought about in- 
stantaneously, all living existences would be de- 
stroyed; but if by the slow process of ordinary 
nature, the level of fertility will be obtained without 
the destruction of a single living creature. 

Every age brings the human species nearer to the 
millenium of the level of social happiness, every wind 
that blows lends its strength to fill the sails of the 
vessel laden with the freight, and every wave that 
rolls helps on the voyage of human progress* Jus- 
tice will ultimately do its work in triumph, it is the 
social John the Baptist, to prepare the way for the 
social second advent, when Pai«idm wA Sx^ ^\.^^e^ 
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iviU be found, and bloom again, when the mountains 
of man's domination and selfishness will be levelled, 
and the present low lands of womanly love and 
mercy will be raised to their proper height. As it 
was in Israel's restoration, so it shall be in woman's 
ditto. *' Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts. Who art thou, O 
great mountain? before Zerubbabel thou shalt 
become a plain ; and he shall bring forth the head- 
stone — with grace, grace unto it." The judgment- 
seat is always set, the great white throne is always 
erected in the midst of the earth, and from it judg- 
ment is given. For every man and every woman 
receives the award for the good or evil done in the 
earth, as soon as the spirit takes its departure 
from it. 

Woman under the influence of redemption is 
getting up, in the future she will be really up. 
' The winds of heaven help her. She is under the 
influences of the heavenly energies, which always 
have and always will abase self-exaltation, and exalt 
the lowly and meek. With the heavenly assistance, 
let not woman fear though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea. Though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake with the 
swelling thereof. The time of her captivity is over. 
She has long sat by the rivers of Babylon, mingling 
her tears with the streams, and wept out strange 
sorrows in a strange land. She is getting ready to 
return to her Zion, the home of liberty, with ever- 
lasting songs of joy upon her head,. The key-note 
of redemption has been sounded. Axeman's voice is 
made to take the lecid; intended to sustain the mr^ 
the manly voice is meant for the foundation part. 
Woman strikes a higher note. Kedemption, both 
for man and woman, has gone forth, and the time 
of their deliverance draweth nigh. 

This redemption of humanity is a marvellous 
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thing. If the thing, as a reality, and not merely a 
tale, was secured upon the earth, and settled in 
heaven eighteen hundred and fifty years ago, how 
comes it to pass that so many of the human race is 
still groaning under oppression, and waiting to be 
delivered? The earth is still in moral bondage, 
notwithstanding the proclamation for moral liberty. 
The earth is a galley slave, rather freighted with a 
cargo of slaves. What does it signify, if some few 
escape from the pent-hold of bondage, or are thrown 
overboard to lighten the freight, to preserve the 
life-misexy to others, swim to shore, tread eman- 
cipated ground, and breathe the air of liberty, if the 
mass of human kind finds its way to market, to be 
bought and sold, whipped and chained, driven to 
the south, or north, and by a slow process, if not by 
a fast one, murdered? The fires of slavery are 
burning, and are still fed, the earthern crucible is 
heated by them, and humanity is dissolved therein. 
Women are bought and sold, whipped and chained, 
and killed. And yet the blessed voice, tremulous with 
death pang eighteen hundred and fifty years since, 
said, *' It is finished." In the name of human tears 
afld agony, what was it that was finished? Re- 
demption as a positive something, to be established 
as a principle, around which humanity might 
gather ? Yes, something of this there must have 
been in it. "I, if I be lifted up from the "earth, 
will draw all men unto Me.*' This established 
principle of a positive redemption is in every place, 
where the proclamation is found, intended for 
every human being and for every period of time. 
As universal as the air by which the lungs 
breathe, or the light by which the eyes see. " Lo, 
I am always with you, even to the end of the world.'* 
When accepted and acted on, it becomes the moral 
remedy for all the evils to which the world is heir 
to. This redemption teaches gentleness^ lon^; ^\\^- 
fering, meekness, forgivcuesB oi \iiV^Tva^% ^^ *^'^ 
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others as you would have others do to you. Its 
daily liturgy is, " Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors." The human race becomes one 
family. Every man is to be regarded as a brother, 
and every woman to be treated as a sister. The 
holy of holies is love to God with all the heart ; and 
the entire earth is the holy place to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. 

The influence of redemption, like the laws ot 
nature, not too fast nor too slow, true to the hour, 
never in a hurry and makes no mistake. Slowly 
it works and is sure of success. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, to revive the spirit of the humble 
and the heart of the contrite ones. Woman, by the 
principle of this redemption, influences society more 
directly and more successfully than by any other 
means. It was settled in heaven and established 
upon earth by love. " God so loved the world," 
and love is the method by which it must become 
universally known. ** A new commandment I give 
unto you, that you love one another." This is the 
lever to overturn the evil of the world, and woman's 
gentle hand can move it. 

The love of woman's heart will raise her up to 
her former level; this love is to her a never-failing 
source, a ceaseless spring, and springing up to 
meet the downflow of everlasting life. Woman's 
constancy will secure for her ultimate success. She 
has a contest to engage in. The foes are many and 
they are strong. The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. In her conflict 
with hatred and misery, imposition and sin, the 
weapon of her warfare must be love. ** For love 
hopeth all things, endureth all things, believeth all 
things. Love never faileth." Woman stands as 
much in need of the whole armour of God, as maa 
does, and perhaps more in need of it. For has she 
not a greater work of love to do than man, and is she 
not more capable of doing it^ Viwin^ iu li^t igosses- 
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Bion more love than he, and more power in using it? 
She loveth much, and where much is given much 
will be required. 

Woman has a work to do in the earth. A pre- 
sent work, and ever present to her sleepless hours. 
She has not to work from a romantic idea, ^bt 
from the most improved fashion of net-work, to 
catch a lover, and then a husband, and then settle 
down a household drudge. But a work which will 
continue, when lovers have vanished into thin air, 
and when husbands have ceased to be such. She is 
not left without the proper instruments to do it 
with. A three- fold cord not easily broken. " Now 
abideth these three, faith, hope, charity, but the 
greatest of these is charity." 

Woman must work from her own heart as centre, 
and then upon the home as the inner, and society as 
the outer circumference. Love must be the key- 
note of the music of the heart. There are relations 
and duties connected with the home, and the same 
in connection with society. Home, to women, chil- 
dren, and every English heart, embodies the seven 
notes of music. For the home to be a happy one, 
love must be the key-note. Woman, the wife and 
mother, must sound it; the father must sustain the 
foundation part, while the brother and sister intro- 
duce the intermediates. 

•Society is out of tune, so certain classes of indi- 
viduals say. Now when people are out of tune 
themselves, as a matter of course, they find the same 
thing in others. Granted, that society is out of 
tune. Most stringed instruments get down, and re- 
ruire to be screwed up. Society is out of tune, just 
because the instruments are being screwed up. 
Strange sounds in the orchestre of society just now. 
The stringed instruments, having given way, they 
have been flat for some years past. The sooner they 
are screwed up the better for man and for woman, 
yes for heaven as well as eartK LoN^,\.\ifeVe^-\iL'^\»'^ 
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of the heart and of the home, must be the same for 
society as well, and who can give to it so certain a 
sound, and lead off the tune as woman? 

The home, to satisfy the requirements of body and 
mind, wants two things, the useful and the beauti- 
ful The useful comes first as a foundation, the 
ornamental afterwards as a decoration. The one 
like Martha may be cumbered about many things^ 
the other like Mary sits at the feet of Him, who 
is represented as fairer than the children of men, 
and the altogether lovely. To the home, man is 
the high embodiment of the usefdl; and woman 
the fair representative of the beautifuL 

For the wants of society to be met, these two 
elements must be cultivated. They form two of 
the letters of creation's alphabet. The useful and 
the beautiful are two of the most general patterns 
in nature's warehouse. Geology teaches that the. 
foundations of the earth are laid for utility, and 
botany leads to the open fields of beauty. The 
human form is constructed on the same principles. 
Society, in its earliest form, unto the fulness of 
time, and on to its present state, furnishes illustra- 
tions of this twofold association. Naamah, or the fair, 
was sister to Tubal-Cain, the first smith, the useful. 
The ideal mythology of Greece reflects the same thing. 
Vulcan, the god of the smithy, marries Venus the 
goddess of beauty. The true religion is fall of the 
same teaching. For the law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. The 
useful first, and grace, the beautiful, raised as a 
superstructure thereupon. Think you that I am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets, I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. Do we make 
void the law through faith? God forbid, yea we 
establish the law. The law is thus magnified and 
made honourable by the gospel. Mercy and truti 
here meet, and righteousness and peace embrace 
M|h other* The gospel itself is constructed on the 
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Tinion of the two priuciples. The carpenter's Sou 
and the fairest among ten thousand are one indi- 
ridual. The Son of Mary and the Son of God are 
united in the same form, and like the different 
colours blend in one glorious bow. Faith, the 
spiritual prism, can alone separate justly the human 
from the divine; and faith, the spiritual* lens, can 
alone converge them to a proper focus. Except a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. The four-square city of heaven has twelve 
foundations, and the city itself is of •* pure gold like 
unto clear glass." The church itself is built upon a 
rock — the useful — and at the ^same time distin- 
guished as God's building, fitly framed together 
and growing into a holy temple in the Lord — the 
perfection of the beautiful. 

The history of the heavens and of the earth, there- 
fore, from the granite rock to the human soul, and 
from the highest feelings of the soul, to tbe throne 
of God, is the expansion of one idea, the union of the 
useful and the beautiful. 

Man and woman are placed together in creation, 
and society, by a mutual relationship; man, the 
useful, cannot be made perfect, either in creation, 
or to society, without woman the beautiful. What 
heaven has joined together, let no man put asunder. 
"Neither is the man without the woman, neither 
the woman without the man. For as the woman 
is of the man, even so is the man also by the woman. " 
The house without the woman may, indeed, be a 
dwelling, but certainly nothing more; to call it a 
home would be a mockery, and oh, how great a 
mockery. Society without her would move with 
leaden feet, work with leaden hands, see with leaden 
eyes, hear with leaden ears, speak with a leaden 
tongue. Woman to the present state of society is 
as sunshine to the earth, and in the future she may. 
anticipate for herself a glory, brighter and brighter 
stilL Nature having made hex: aa \5aft \i^sKViJaSxiiL \Rk 
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adorn humanity, she needs no external ornaments, or 
artificial decorations to improve her in the eyes of her 
fellow creatures, for the brightest gem that she caa 
possess for the present, or the future is " the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great pi ice.'' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

" woman, lovely woman, fair I 
An angel form's faun to thy share ; 
'Twad been o'er meikle to 'ne gi'en thee mair, 
I mean an angel mind.**— Bums. 

Once every fifty years the inhabitants pf the sacred 
land kept jubilee. The trumpet sounded, and every 
man's heart, and every woman's heart rejoiced. 
Slaves became free ; and land sold out of one family 
into another went back to the original possessor, or 
the heirs. There was redeption for the slave, and 
redemption for the land. The last thing reverted to 
the point from which it had departed. The jubilee 
redemption was the centre of gravity for every falling 
and every fallen thing in Israel. Such was the 
Divine Law in the past. And is it not the same law 
now? An answer in the aflSirmative is the only one 
that can be given. But a long time will elapse 
before the trumpet of providence will sound in the 
jubilee year of redemption for all peoples and for all 
lands. However long the time may be ere it arrives, 
it must come. The trumpet peals will reach every 
ear. The trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be 
raised. Every man shall have his own again ; they 
that have done good, and they that have done evil. 
Such is still the Divine Law poised in the balance, 
^m be put into execution some day. The sword 
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at present may be in the scabbard, a Divine hand 
alone can draw it out. Among the other revertable 
things woman will get her own ; and she who has 
been enslaved so long, in every land, shall then be 
free. For woman the time will come, for a jubilee 
of redemption from man's tyranny, and a restoration 
of lost property. The holiness and happiness lost in 
paradise, shall again be found as perfect as at the 
first. The law of woman's subjection to the rule of 
her husband, brought in after the fall, shall be un- 
known. The woman slave shall be free, and the lost 
property shall go back to the original possessor. A 
glorious jubilee for woman. Her redemption draw- 
eth nigh I 

Before such a period can arrive, a great deal of 
work will have to be done, and to be done by woman. 
There is hope ; for woman is always ready to work 
according to her ability, and frequently beyond her 
strength, for the present and future good of humanity. 
In her work of faith, labour of love, and patience 
of hope, she has often against hope, to believe in . 
hope. 

Hope keeps up her heart from sinking, holds her 
head when aching, and opens her hand in giving. 
Before the blessed time arrives, there will be buying 
and selling, getting and losing, building up and pull- 
ing down, making and repairing, much in the same 
way as usual; and while these things are going on, 
and while human creatures are waiting with earnest 
expectation for the redemption, woman must be true 
to herself, and true to her work. Her function is not 
a vision of ideality, but a position of physical and 
social reality; her state is one of hope and fear, joy 
and sorrow, successes and disappointments ; with a 
condition made more or less of wealth and poverty. 
The possibility of getting wholly ideal in this world 
is as distant as getting two summers into one year. 
Dreamers may dream, and talkers may talk as 
they please, but this is and vfVLV coxiUxwj^^ \a \i^ ^ 
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world of physical and social relations, intellectual 
and moral responsibilities. 

This is a rough world after all; rough roads to 
travel and rough winds to face. And owing to 
the fancies of mere day dreamers, many a man gets 
overturned, and many a soul never heard of more» 
after the mishap takes place. Work away, while 
you have heart and strength, never mind day 
dreamers, or night walkers. If the wheel of affairs 
should by some possibility, or impossibility, get 
into the rut, why, then, put the shoulder to the 
wheel. 

Home does not exhaust the resources of woman, 
she has time and to spare, strength and to spare, 
faculties and to spare, if properly used; there 
should be, and one day there will be, endowments 
and to spare. If the time, srength, and faculties 
are not properly used, there will not be time 
enough or strength enough for any thing. The 
home will more than exhaust her, and surround 
her with continual muddle, disorder, and dirt. The 
only possible escape for such women is to get up at 
break of day and work until the sun shines in 
through the windows. The affairs of such a home 
are in a very deep rut. 

Women are permitted to instruct youth, feminine 
youth; very well, so be it. Having this point con- 
ceded to them, possibly they may be capable of 
doing some other thing in a mental way. Society 
allows them also to give lessons in music; and cer- 
tain branches of the Fine Arts, not the Coarse Arts, 
no, indeed, for an obvious reason, there are men 
enough professedly given to such a course. Women 
are allowed also to write books for the million, a 
thing which very few men are capable of doing, 
whether they would or no, A female mathemati- 
cian, however, would be looked upon as something 
vulgar, a strong headed female biped, and for such 
a woman to open a school and give instniction in the 
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same would be treated with contempt among the 
lady-body politic. But what reason can be assigned 
that the exercises of mathematics are capable of 
strengthening the heads of men, and not able to do 
the same for the heads of women? Drawing and 
painting afford a fine field for woman's skill. The 
designing of patterns for wall papers, carpets, and 
the fabrics bought and worn by women, she may 
easily make her own occupation, suit her own taste, 
show the worldjher mastership, or mistress-ship in. 
the designing and engraving art, and put money into 
her pocket. 

If women, when necessity presses, had some more 
certain, and better paid occupations, to engage both 
time and attention, than domestic service and badly 
paid needlework, there would be fewer fallen crea- 
tures victims of lust, and abandoned to drunkenness, 
wretchedness, and wickedness, thrown upon the streets 
of the cities and towns of the kingdom.^ There can 
be no doubt entertained for a moment, that the rectifi- 
cation of social irregularities, a general amelioration of 
the present unsocial condition of more than 50,000 
women in this country, would in time be brought 
about if the means of earning an ample livelihood 
by honourable industry, were within the reach of all 
women, of all classes, states and conditions. Thou- 
sands of these women are let loose upon society, to 
corrupt and to demoralize humanity, with no other 
intention than being from day to day plague spots 
to society. Talk not of disease, famine, cholera, and 
the like, while one of these once spotless, but now 
black and midnight hags, remain as a physical and 
moral pestilence. Who is to blame for this mass of 
unsocial pollution? Man, who tramples upon the 
heart and limbs of female innocence ; who like vam- 
pires gloat upon their prey ; who having victimized, 
and driven the imsuspecting from their homes; who 

* Letters in the Morning GhronlfilA--l&«tev^VL\»SEL'twt. 
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having brutalized them to the public street, and 
shut them up to gin and beastiality. Who is to 
blame? Man who has done all this, and continues 
to do it every day. Fallen victims always want to 
make others as bad as themselves. Can we wonder 
then, at what such women do? nay, we wonder not. 

Woman is . sacrificed. Man betrays her. Man, 
who should have been her protector and her 
strength, throws her from the precipice of inno- 
cence, and stones her when she is down; betrays 
her, like another Judas, with a kiss, and delivers 
her over to the tender mercies of a rabble multi- 
tude, armed with staves and bludgeons. What hs» 
such an one to repent of ? Of being thrown down 
into the dirt, and trampled on when fallen? Nay, 
verily. Let her repent of the voluntary acts of 
her degradation, and the Man with heaven's inno- 
cence, who was betrayed with a kiss by Judas the 
first, will show her mercy, and ultimately do her 
justice. 

What is wanted is a number of benevolent, enter- 
prizing individuals, with sufficient capital to create 
such occupations as are suited to woman's nature 
and capabilities; and connected with Which work- 
shops for women should be established wherein 
they may obtain a sufficiency to supply their every 
want. Man does this to supply his own and family 
wants; and what reason can be given why women 
should not do the same, when toecessary, to supply 
her own? There need be no lack of occupation, if 
the right means were taken to establish female 
offices, of the proper description. How are aban- 
doned females to be rescued? A question which 
has baffled the wisest statesman. Asylums, say 
some. Nothing need be said against them. They 
have done woman and society much service. But 
these only profess to cure the evil, after the curse 
has fallen upon the woman, and made her a victim. 
Besides, asylums can never restore the virtue which 
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has been lost. Give occupation to woman, by which 
she may supply her wants, the curse will be pre- 
vented, no victims will be made from a stern neces- 
sity, and where nothing is lost, nothing has to be 
restored. Prevention, in any case, must be better 
than cure. 

Army and navy occupations are not for women. 
Her architectural taste would scarcely be substan- 
tial enough for every day life; crystal palace erec- 
tions, however, with something light and airy, 
would suit both her head and hand. 

Why the dispensing of medicine, and the giving 
of advice, in connection with physic, should be 
confined to men it is difficult to say, since nature 
has made woman a nurse by instinct, and acknow- 
ledged her as a doctor more frequently than the 
world would give credit to. The like, indeed, she 
has not done for any man, although he be as skilful 
as .^sculapius. In this department man need not 
fear woman as a rival, for nature here has made her 
in every way his superior. Modern society appears 
to forget that the mid wives played a great part in 
the salvation of Israel in Egypt. " Therefore God 
dealt well with the midwives: and the people 
multiplied, and waxed very mighty.'' 

Woman has been kept down by a special sys- 
tem of routine. The system of the past and of 
the present must not be the routine of the future. 
In respect to the legal instrument, law, she will 
be much better out of it than in it. There is too 
much dust, sand, and red tape about it for woman. 
It is too hard and dry for either head or heart. 
She and justioe never agree. Mercy is her strength. 
Portia as judge is most eloquent on mercy.* Nature 
has made woman merciful. From head to foot, from 
heart to hand, from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, and throughout the Sunday, justice and her 
always break down. For the sake of justice let her 
* IferchantotVeiiVM, 
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have nothing to do with law. The guilty would 
take advantage of her merciful disposition, would 
leave the judgment-seat, and sin with impunity; 
for a woman would ifct be able to resist the over- 
powering tear, although composed of hard water, 
thrown up from a hard heart, and frozen on the 
cheek of crime. Bed tape has all but strangled her 
in the past, and in many respects is doing the same 
at the present time;* then let her not seek refuge 
in red tape. Is it possible to conceive of a womau 
sitting down to read law-books? To her such readr 
ing would not only be as barren as a sandy dedert, 
but of all things the abomination of desolation^ 
Woman's nature must be the rule. 

In what relation does woman stand to theology? 
Theology, as a study, is a science. A knowledge 
of the science may be understood by the mind, 
without the religion, of which it treats, being ex- 
perienced in the heart. The giving of instructioa 
in the science is one thing; acting in accordance 
with the religious feeling is another matter. It is 
more in accordance with woman's nature to act and 
speak from the religious feeling, than to give in- 
struction according to the set fornA of abstract 
truth. Put woman under restraint, and she knows 
no happiness. Introduce her into a sphere where 
she can exercise her feelings, and she is happy. A 
theological teacher has restraints upon him, both 
in speech and feelftg, when he stands before the 
public. He has to do with forms of truth, as well 
as a due amount of religious feeling. For the 
maintenance of order in the state, and in the Church, 
the right persons must occupy the right places. 
Tlie intention of nature is the best guide. Doth 
not nature itself teach thee? What then are the 
constituent elements of the male and female consti- 
tution, as it respects public teaching? 

Man being tlie more general, in his modes of 
* CMd'a History of Woiaen, Yo\. I. LwraGoncertting Women. 
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thought and action, is the better adapted by nature 
and providence for the general public. Woman 
being the more particular, or special, in her modes 
of thought and action, is tfie better adapted by 
nature and providence for the select societies of 
private life; here let her shine with every degree 
of utility, grace and beauty, and fulfil her mission 
as the glory of the man, and of her own daily life 
in the promotion of every good and hoble work* 
Man looks at the greatest number in a general 
way; whereas woman looks at the individual in a 
particular way. Man acts from general rules^ 
M'oman from more special ones. To put woman 
before the public, to preach, or lecture, would be 
to lay upon her a heavier burden than either nature 
or providence intended her to bear. If her audience 
were composed of women only, or of women and 
women-men, the conditions of such an assembly 
might be met. But the circle of a mixed society, 
filled with men and" women, would be too large for 
a woman to fill. Exceptions form no rule; it will 
amount therefore to nothing to say that women 
have preach^, and lectured to the entire satisfac- 
tion of mixiS assemblies. There have been, and 
still are, fast women, as well as fast men ; for who 
has not met with masculine women^ and also with 
feminine men; but such individuals can only be 
regarded as lusus naturae. Unless the right women, 
as well as the right men, find an8 keep their proper 
places, society must go wrong. 

A question asked.— ^But a singing woman, with 
an enchanting voice, can charm three thousand souls, 
why not then a woman preach, and save herself, and 
them that hear her? 

An answer given. — The same three thousand souls 

would be as easily enchanted with the singing of 

a nightingale, or the lark; and the said three thou^ 

sand souls would be drawn out, in about the same 

It 
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amount of time, by the swelling of the notes from 
an organ. The harmony of sweet sounds affects the 
ear, does its work, more especially on two, indivi- 
dual, particular organs of the mind, time and tune, 
and as such suited to woman's nature, and comes 
within her sphere. And Miriam struck the timbrel, 
and Deborah uttered a song. 

Woman should preach by all means, only she 
should keep within the boundary of her own 
hemispherey the eastern or the western, whichever it 
may happen to be. Let it be in the communica- 
tion of wholesome religious truth to the home de- 
partment, and in the daily walks of private life. 
Let it be done with the modesty which is the most 
fitting a woman's face, and with the kindness which 
is the best suited to a woman's tongue. It is now 
a settled point, that all men, and all women, in 
both hemispheres, have a certain, or more correctly 
speaking, an uncertain amount of talk to throw off. 
It matters little in what good cause the speeches of 
the sexes are uttered, only let it be understood 
that the cause be a good one, and in the utterance 
that there shall be no froth. ♦ 

Women in general take very little ' interest in 
political movements. A reason for this may be 
given, that she has no motive so to do. But she 
has to observe the laws that are passed in the legis- 
lature of the country; ought she not therefore to 
have a voice in themaking of such laws? No doubt 
that for the want of a proper representation on behalf 
of woman, for the present the unrepresented sex, 
she has been unfairly dealt with in the forms of law, 
and unjustly treated from the results thereof.* And 
*' there must be a total reconstruction before a wo- 
man can have any justice.''f It is true, that at 
elections for representatives, owing to conflicting 
influences, there is noise enough and to spare, with- 

* lAvn Concerning Women. f Lord Brougham. 
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out introducing whig and tory interest belonging to 
the opposite sex. The ladies' man, of course would 
be the man to be carried oflf in triumph. It would 
be a reign, not of terror, but of women. Petitions 
sent to a parliament of ladies'-men would be read, 
with scented gloves, listened to with attentive ears, 
and granted without the least opposition. If wo- 
men had the franchise granted to them, strange 
scenes, no doubt, would occur at first, from the dif- 
ferent political tendencies of the husband and the 
wife, which would recal to mind the proverb, "a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.'' But 
novelty would soon be over, and excitement settle 
down and adjust itself. The right men would find 
the right kind of women. As it now is with church 
and dissent, so it would be with politics. The 
womanly element being admitted into the vote for 
representation, an one-sided legislation would have 
notice to quit, and a juster administration intro- 
duced for all parties. If women, married or not 
married, are bound to observe the laws, or be pun- 
ished for the slightest violation, justice says, that 
she ought to have a voice in the making of the 
same. *' To see one half of the human race ei(- 
cluded by the other half, from all participation in 
government, is a political phenomenon, which, on 
abstract principles, it is impossible to explain.''* 
In the earliest ages, the Greek women had a right 
to vote in the public assemblies. While now — 

«* Millions of throats will bawl for civil rights; 
No woman named V*f 

Then why not give to her a seat in the legisla- 
ture? This is a distinct question, and very different 
from the one of giving to her a vote. To withhold it 
is to deny her political existence, and at the same 
time to demand with an absolute authority implicit 

• TalleTrand. t Tennyson* 
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obedience to a one sex legislation. " Politics are 
existence, and exclusion from politics seems like ex* 
elusion from existence.'** To give to woman a vote, 
nothing would be required on her part but what 
would be in harmony with her entire nature. To 
give to her a seat in the legislature would be to take 
her out of her place, and to ask from her too much. 
As well ask a man to take her place in the home, 
and sustain the same relations as she sustains to the 
family. In each case it would be to ask for the tale 
of bricks, without the supply of straw. What 
would women magistrates, legislators, and preachers 
do, when they happened to be in the interesting way 
that ladies like to be? In public life, then, man is 
by nature constituted the head of the woman, and 
in private life woman is legitimately the glory of 
the man. Every man is to be found in his own 
order, and every woman in her proper place. 

A woman sometimes reigns as a monarch, sways 
a sceptre, makes laws, and as a sovereign rules a 
great empire, maintains the affairs of state, and 
maintains them well, as may be seen in the reigns of 
Isabella of Spain, Catherine of Russia, and Elizabeth 
and Victoria of England. These individuals became 
rulers, not on account of their womanly nature, but 
because they happened to be the heirs apparent or 
presumptive to the throne; had they been of the 
male sex, instead of the female, for the same reason, 
namely, heirship, they would have bfeen called upon 
to rule. Where the Salic Law does not prevail, sex- 
ship does not enter into the question, inasmuch as it 
does not constitute any qualification for sceptre, 
crown, or throne. 

It is impossible to say what woman would become 
if she possessed a fair, open, unguarded space, as 
man does, for the entire cultivation and full develop- 
ment of her natural powers. Ladies' schools are 

* De TocqaeyQte. 
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allowed to exist, why should not ladies' colleges and 
universities be promoted? Not for competition 
with, or imitation of, the same kinds of places found- 
ed by the other sex. Where there has been an aim 
towards such places, competition with the other sex 
has been the mistake, and imitation has proved the 
failure. Woman has endeavoured to become manish, 
and consequently produced disgust. Women's hearts, 
heads, and hands are not hard as the same things 
which belong to men. They need not strive to get 
them. A hard heart, a hard head, and a hard hand, 
are not recommendations to the softer sex. 

Woman should know her place in society and keep 
it; educate and qualify herself for engagements 
suited to her nature and condition; she has a right 
to be protected and respected in the due discharge of 
duty, and to be paid according to. the merit of the 
work performed. To pay a woman less than man, 
if the work done be equal, or more, or better done^ 
than his, is a perpetuated injustice. Work degrades 
no one, whether it be head work, or hand work. 
*Ian and woman as such are of more importance than 
their occupation. A woman's nature is of more 
value than the work she does. A mechanic has his 
box of tools, and a medical man his case of instru- 
ments, by which the first is enabled to do his work, 
and the second to attend to his practice. The heart 
and the head, like boxes of tools or cases of instru- 
ments, contain the things by which woman does her 
work. The unassisted hand has but little power. 
There can be no work done by man or woman with- 
out the proper instruments. The materials should 
not be too hard, and certainly not too sofi. If too 
hard, the edges of the tools will very soon be blunts 
ed. Among the instruments of the heart three are 
distinguished, faith, hope, and love. The last in 
order, the first in importance. If woman would do 
her work weU, she must keep the instruments both 
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of heart and head in proper trim, and select the right 
material to work upon. 

" Alas 1 alas I for the Woman's fate, 
Wlio has from a mob to choose a mate I 
*Tls a stranpfe and painful mystery I 
But the more the eggs^ the worse the hatch ; 
The more the flsh, the worse the catch ; 
The more the sparks, the worse the match ; 
Is a fiict In Woman's history."— JSTood. 

With respect to the head and the organs of the 
brain, nature and t'rovidence might as well have 
left an empty space with regard to some, instead of 
furnishing them with powers capable of continuous 
improvement. When woman opens her work-box 
ana sits down to work, with needles, and cotton, or 
silk, using up Berlin, or stitching a'seam, may she 
think of her heart and her head, and put into exer- 
feise the instruments found therein. 

in Chiha there is ancestral worship; in England, 
%.nd elsewhere, occupation woi^ship : 

** One loves the soldier, one 
Thd Silken priest of peace, one this, one that. 
Arid some unworthily.*'— The Princess. 

There are some women, like some of the other sex, 
who distinguish themselves more than others. Such 
must be the case^ so long as human existence con- 
tinues to be a thing of improvement. Some women 
are better qualified for some situations in private 
society than some men, then by all means they 
should hold the situations, whether of secretary, 
treasurer, or clerk. In order to bring about such a 
change, the legal barriers to the responsibility of 
women must be removed. Petition is the legitimate 
right of the both sexes. 

Women may possibly think that they possess 
greater privileges now than at any former time, but 
this is a g^eat mistake. There have been offices 
£lled by English women, to see the like again at the 
tent time would astonish the fair daughters of 
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these happy and prosperous isles. History furnishes 
many instances of women exercising privileges which 
are for the present denied them. It has been de- 
termined, in an action at law, that an unmarried 
woman, possessed of a freehold, might vote for mem- 
bers of parliament ; and Lady Packington is repre- 
sented as having returned two members of parlia- 
ment. Lady Broughton was once keeper of the 
Gate-house prison.* At a later period a woman 
was appointed, by order of the court, governor of 
the house of correction at Chelmsford. In George 
the Second's reign the minister of Clerkenwell was 
chosen by a majority of women. Women have fre- 
quently held the office of champion. Such was the 
case at the coronation of George the First. Two 
women filled the office of grand chamberlain in 1822* 
The office of clerk to the ctown, in the court of 
" King's Bench,*' has been granted to a woman. 
Ann, Countess of Pembroke, held the hereditary 
office as Sheriff of Westmoreland, exetcised it in per- 
son, and sat on the bench of the judges. In ancient 
councils, indeed, deaconesses are mentioned ; and an 
edition of the New Testament, published in 1574^ 
speaks of a woman as minister of a church.f Kovr 
comes it to pass that woman has not held hex public 
position unto the present day? The reason is ob- 
vious; private life being more congenial to her 
nature, she has stepped back from the public gaze. 
Let her then learn a lesson from the past, that there 
is a possibility of going in for too much, and of 
losing the whole. 

Nothing more can properly be asked for woman, 
and from her, than what nature and Providence 
have qualified her to sustain and perform. The 
wind is always tempered to the shorn lamb, and the 
burden fitted to the back that has to bear it. Rela- 

* Appendix S. 
t Mrs. Child's Bistonr of Women, vol. il. 
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tions and duties, like the Siamese twins, are always 
found joined together. One sex severed from the 
other, the last of the human race would very soon 
expire. The world cfin only be inhabited by the 
union of the two. Independence of position or of 
action cannot be claimed by either. The eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee. The manly 
head cannot say to the womanly heart, I have no 
need of you. There is mutual dependance. Wave 
acts on wave. Relation and duty follow close upon 
the heels of one another. Society, like the physical 
structure, is composed of many members, and each 
one of them is jointed into the socket of another. 
Each one is charged with a distinct office, and har- 
mony prevails through a mutual dependance. 

In the creation there is not an atom too much, 
nor a grain of sand wanting. Every order of exis- 
tence is nicely balanced. Take any one part away 
and there would be a deficiency; insert any new 
order therein, and the thing would be overdone. 
The laws of nature keep the wheels of Providence 
in motion and countermotion. In the wheels there 
is not a cog too many or too few. Society has its 
actions and reactions; wars and rumours of wars. 
The figures of the sum of humanity are being filled 
up, one after another. Addition and Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division, will bring out the right 
answer some day. The Multiplication Table is om- 
nipotent, omnipresent, immutable, and everlasting; 
being everywhere seen, who can escape from its 
presence? In creation, providence, and society, it 
is found; at all times, and in all places, day and 
night, summer and winter, and its language to every 
man and every woman is, ** in kind feeling, in loving 
thoughts, kind words, and in noble actions, be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.*' ** Be 
kindly affectioned one to another." 

The swaddling clothes of society are now being 
taken off, so far as it regards the real position and 
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natural characteristics of woman. The winding- 
sheet which has been wrapped around the corpse is 
now being unrolled. A divine voice has said, 
*' Loose her and let her go.'* And in answer to the 
voice, a population has gone forth from worse than 
Egyptian bondage in emigration to distant shores. 
The divining rod has been uplifted by a woman's 
hand, and this female leader has led the mighty host 
out of seas of tears and want, misery and guilt, and 
sailed with it over the ocean to a land teeming with 
work and gold. What statesmen had missed by 
over population, or over legislation, this woman 
found by a well-directed effort and plan in an easy 
and successful emigration. The divine voice has 
again said in respect to woman, " Loose her and let 
her go;" and the answer given is seen in institutions 
and works of benevolence and charity; sacrifices of 
home, comfort, and property ; family, rank, ease, and 
pleasure ; and each of these presented as an offering 
of first- fruits in the service of humanity and faith. 
True sisters of mercy. Their works praise them in 
the gate. 

The sands of time are running out; its waves are 
rolling on. Woman, your own emancipation, and 
the emancipation of your sex, remains with you. 
' However much the silken cord of a loving heart be 
, stretched, see that it does not snap asunder. The 
conquering bow of love must still be bent; keep 
it strung, but not always shooting, lest too great a 
stress should break it. Practice, in order to touch 
tenderly and skilfully, the three-stringed Christian 
harp — faith, hope, and love. The most elastic of 
the three is love; it suffers long and is kind, bears 
all things and never fails. Suffer no disappoint- 
ments, losses, sufferings, or miseries, to destroy the 
love of a loving heart, although they should fall 
like rocks and mountains on it. At any cost, at 
any risk, preserve the elasticity of a loving heart, 
and ultimately every evil spirit shall fb^ vk^.^% 
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Although King Saul be on the throne, and throw 
the javelin at the harper's head or heart, the min- 
strel and the harp shall escape unhurt. And when 
the giant- like kings of hatred and evil shall have 
fallen upon their own swords, the minstrels of 
Christian love, the men and women after God's 
own heart, shall sit upon higher thrones, and reign 
in their stead. The first seal of the Apocalyptic 
vision should be the seal of woman's mission, going 
forth, seated on the symbolical horse of conquest, 
the bow of love in the hand, the crown of creation 
upon the head, conquering and to conquer. 

A daily, heartfelt, secret prayer will be heard and 
answered now, as in former times. The sighs and 
groans, in consequence of the heavy burdens laid on 
woman, are heard by the same ear that listened to 
the groans of Egypt's bondsmen and bondswomen. 

The reign of tyranny is limited and doomed. The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Pharaoh and his host were cast into the 
sea. 1^ he fate of all such Pharaohs, and all such 
hosts. Plagues reach all taskmasters in the end, 
whether kings or subjects. 'The same divine voice 
speaks to every tyrant, ** Let my people go." There 
is always some stream, or sea, some Bed Sea to divide 
the land of bondage from that of liberty. But the 
dividing stream once crossed, and the tyrant sinking 
in his own sea of fancied security, the emancipated 
hosts in the possession of freedom, for body and soul, 
shall raise one glorious united shout, nay, three glo- 
rious united cheers, which shall rend the air, and 
receive an answering echo from the earth, and make 
the struggling tyrant, struggle all the more in his 
fearful death throes. Let all men-tyrants who 
tyrannize over women, take warning from the king 
of tyrants and his doom. The God of heaven is the 
God of liberty. All tyrants must fall. In the 
world's emancipation, woman, like another Miriam, 
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\7iU be ready with the music to take the lead in the 
song of liberty. 

** The timbrel shall sound o'er Egypt's dark sea, 
Salvation shall triumph and woman be free.'* 

The last in God's appointment will then be-the first 
in man's estimation ; " The last in Nature's course, 
the first in wisdom's thought.*' 
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A.— '(page 3.) 

•• The woman's cause is man's ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfd or Godlike, bond or tree.'*— The Prineets, 

It is surely worthy of remark that, while in both 
the sacred and geologic records, a strongly defined 
line separates between the period of plants and the 
succeeding period of reptiles; and, again, between 
the period of reptiles and the succeeding period of 
mammals, no line in either record separates between 
this period of mammals and the human period. Man 
came into being as the last-born of creation, just ere 
the close of that sixth day — the third and terminal 
period of organic creation — to which the great mam- 
mals belong. • 

Let me yet further remark, that in each of these 
three great periods we find, with respect to the 
classes of existences, vegetable or animal, by which 
they were most prominently characterised, certain 
well-marked culminating points, together, if I may 
so express myself, twilight periods of morning dawn 
and evening decline. The plants of the earlier and 
terminal systems of the Palaeozoic division are few 
and small ; it was only during the protracted eons of 
the carboniferous period that they received their 
amazing development, unequalled in any previous or 
succeeding time. In like manner, in the earlier or 
Triassic deposits of the Secondary division, the repti- 
lian remains are comparatively inconsiderable; and 
_ th ey are almost equally so in its Cretaceous or latter 
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deposits. It was during those Middle Ages of the 
division represented by its Liassic, Oolitic, and 
Wealden formations that the class existed in that 
abundance, which rendered it so peculiarly, above 
every other age, an age of creeping things and great 
sea-monsters. And so also in the Tertiary, regarded 
as but an early portion of the human division, there 
was a period of increase and diminution, a morning 
and evening of mammalian life. The mammals of 
its early Eocene ages were comparatively small in 
bulk and low in standing; in its concluding ages, 
too, immediately ere the appearance of man, or just 
as he had appeared, they exhibited, both in size and 
number, a reduced and less imposing aspect. It was 
chiefly in its middle and latter, or Miocene, Pliocene, 
and Pleistocene ages, that the myriads of its huger 
giants, its dinotheria, mastodors, and mammoths, 
cumbered the soil. I, of course, restrict my remarks 
to the three periods of organic life, and have not 
inquired whether aught analogous to these mornings 
and evenings of increase and diminution need be 
sought after in any of the others. 

Such are a few of the geological facts which lead 
me to believe that the days of Mosaic account were 
great periods, not natural days ; and be it remem- 
bered, that between the scheme of lengthened periods 
and the scheme of merely local chaos, which existed, 
no one knows how, and of a merely local creation, 
which had its scene, no one knows where, 
geological science leaves us now no choice what- 
ever.* 



B.— (PAGB 6.) 

What, I ask, viewed as a wholes is the prominent 
characteristic of geologic history, or of that corres- 
ponding history of creation^ which forms the grandly 

* Hogh Miller. Geologjr. The Two Records, Mosaic and Geo lo^ML 
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fashioDed vestibule of the sacred volume? Of both 
alike the leading characteristic is progress. In both 
alike do we find an upward progess from dead matter 
to the humbler forms of vitality, and from thence 
to the higher. And after great cattle and beasts of 
the earth had, in due order, succeeded inanimate 
plants, sea-monsters, and moving creatures that had 
life, the moral agent, man, enters upon the scene. 
Previous to his appearance on earth, each succeed- 
ing elevation in the long upward march had been a 
result of creation. The creative fiat went forth, 
and dead matter came into existence. The creative 
fiat went forth, and plants, with the lower animal 
forms, came into existence. The creative fiat went 
forth, and the oviparous animals — birds and reptiles, 
came into existence. The creative fiat went forth, 
and the mammiferous animals — cattle and beasts of 
the earth, came into existence. And finally, last in 
the series, the creative fiat went forth, and respon- 
sible immortal man, came into existence. But has 
the course of progress come, in consequence, to a 
close? No I God^s work of eUvcUing^ raiting^ 
heightening, of making the high in due progression 
succeed the low, still goes on.* 



C— (page 10.) 

Menenitu.— What do you think ? 

Ton, the great toe of this assembly ? 
I Citizen.— J the great toe ? Why the great toe ? 
Meneniiu.—For that being one o* the lowest, basest, poorest. 

Coriolanut. a. i. 8. i . 



D.— (page 20.) 

The extraordinary richness of decoration, of. 
which the Doric architecture is susceptible, cannot 
fail to be noticed. In fact, the architecture may 

• Hugh Miller. Geology. 
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be considered as a glorious frame for tlie sculpture 
contained within it. This specimen is very differ- 
ent from the many dry and hard copies of the 
architecture which were executed in the beginning 
of the century in London and other parts of the 
country, where either poverty of design, the want 
of funds, or the difficulty of introducing sculpture 
into ecclesiastical buildings, had limited the Doric, 
then so much in fashion, to a blank, well- squared, 
and plumbed frame- work of cold gray stone, in 
which no designer had ever dreamt of the many 
subtle refinements of curved lines and surfaces of 
various inclination, with which the latest investiga- 
tions have shown that the creative taste of the 
Greeks modified its otherwise too severe and rigo- 
rous forms.* 

We believe that true beauty in architecture con- 
sists in that '* repose which the mind feels when the 
etfCy the intellect^ and the affections are satisfied by the 
absence of any want.*^ 

• « # # 

All lines grow out of each other in gradual 
undulations; there are no excrescences; nothing 
could be removed and leave the design equally good 
or better. 

In a general sense, if construction be properly 
attended to there could be no excrescences ; but we use 
• the word here in a more limited sense; the general 
lines might follow truly the construction, and yet 
there might be excrescences, such as knobs or bosses, 
which would not violate the rule of construction, 
and yet be fatal to beauty of form, if they did not 
grow out gradually from the general lines. 

There can be no beauty of form, no perfect pro- 
portion or arrangement of lines, which does not 
produce repose, f 

* Handbook to the Greek Court in the Crystal Falace, pp. 9. 10. 
t Crystal Palace Handbook to the Alh^nvhcOkC^^ox^, 
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It is now an established fact, and one which by 
analysis and comparison may become the guide to a 
hundred other facts. It is a thing to be reasoned 
upon. We ask ourselves why this object is beauti- 
ful? and we infer that if A be beautiful, then B, C, 
and D, which have certain qualities common to A, 
must be beautiful also. 

Now, this kind of instruction I have altogether 
wanted. Before or after my deafness I never had 
any one to say to me, " This is beautiful.*' My 
tastes, therefore, must be much of the nature of 
instincts. They began to manifest themselves soon 
after my downfall, in a rapidly increasing admira- 
tion and love of whatever gratified the eye, and a 
more intense abomination of whatever displeased it.* 



E.-^(PAGE 23.) 

As with proportion, we think that those propor* 
tions will be the most beautiful which it will be 
most diflScult for the eye to detect; so we maintain 
that those compositions of curves will be most agree- 
able where the mechanical process of describing 
them shall be least apparent; and we shall find it 
to be universally the case, that in the best periods 
of art all mouldings and ornaments were founded on 
curves of the higher order, such as the conic sec- 
tions; whilst, when art declined, circles and com- 
pass-work were much more dominant. 

The researches of Mr. Penrose have shown that 
the mouldings and cu%*ved lines in the Parthenon are 
all portions of curves of a very high order, and that 
segments of circles were very rarely used. The ex- 
quisite curves of the Greek vases are well known, 
and here we never find portions of circles. In 
Roman architecture, on the contrary, this refinement 
is lost; the Eomans were probably as little able to 

• The Lost Sen8ei« 
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describe as to appreciate curves of a high order, and 
we find, therefore, their mouldings mostly parts of 
circles, which could be struck with^ compasses.* 



F.— (page 29.) 

A DIORES8I0N ON WOMAN's INFLUENCE. 
" then, I see Qaeen Mab hath beei\ with yoxi.**-^Shakipere, 

At certain times Queen Fancy ascends the throne, 
wears the crown, and sways the sceptre with an ab- 
solute authority. When Fancy is donned with 
majesty there is. no escapa from her power. What- 
ever struggling there may be, the mind is made 
captive, and it must submit. 

On one occasion under Queen Fancy's rule, the 
mind became lost in a reverie, and a vision passed be- 
fore it. The goddess of Lovef had occasioned gene- 
ral discontent, and the different orders of men agreed 
together to ask the chief of the gods to take her 
away. At the head of these complainers were the 
men of learning and science, backed by the three 
learned professions, divinity, law, and physic. Their 
lamentations were against the inroads of love, that 
it took them from the pursuits of knowledge, and 
left them in perplexity and intrigue. They said 
that instead of a desire for improvement, it only 
gave frivolous and vain fancies. For truth to be 
followed the mind must be serene, whereas love was 
constantly attended with alarm. Whatever turn 
she takes, they said, she will ever be an enemy to 
labour; with smiles too gay, and disappointments too 
melancholy for any serious study. They were 
grieved to see all the power from the men so soon 
taken away. This turn for love and gallantry gave 

* Crystal Palace Hand-Book to the Alhambra Court. J ^ 
t Robert HaU. 
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great scandal to all astronomers and philosophers. 
The infatuation with which -love filled the yoi^th 
among them roused their indignation. The young 
men were more anxious to explain a look than to 
solve a problem, more skilful in playing with a fan 
than in handling a quadrant, more attentive to every 
change of countenance in a celebrated beauty than 
to the phases of the moon, and more eager to be 
acquainted with her manoeuvres than with the 
motions of the planets. 

The next class of complainers were the men of 
business. They did not ask for the removal of love 
from the world on their own account; for although, 
in the younger part of their lives, they had been 
weak enough to fall under its influence, it was many 
years since they had felt the slightest impression of 
it. They had in view the welfare of their children, 
as there were no means of becoming affluent while 
this expensive passion ruled the world. Its little 
tendernesses and endearments appeared to them more 
ridiculous, and they wondered how any one could 
be so foolish as to spend hours in talking to women, 
without getting a farthing by it. They spoke with 
a sad countenance of those who had been enticed 
and ruined by it; of the expenses of balls, and 
treats, and ornaments of various kinds, and in a piti- 
ful tone, with a long and heart-stirring lamentation, 
complaining of the loss of time and the peril of a 
fortune to make an attempt on the heart of a belov- 
ed one. Reckoning a sigh at a shilling, and if ob- 
served by the person for whom it was intended, it 
was well if half-a-guinea cleared the expense of it. 
A side glance was rated at half as much as a full 
view; all the parts were proportioned out in the 
same strain and at the same rate; and a price was 
put upon every one. This class of petitioners con- 
sicj^ered love as the certain cause of poverty, and the 
attendant of all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

There was one general complaint raised against 
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this passion, about the impossibility of guarding 
against its first advances. The elements are man- 
aged; the darting lightning averted; the storm 
braved ; the ocean bed examined ; fossils dug up ; 
instantaneous communications received at immense 
distances on the land and through the sea; but the 
ingenuity of man has hit upon no contrivance to 
save mankind from the influence of love. 

Some of these complainers thought that if it could 
be called in to amuse a leisure hour, or to relieve 
the languor of a few tedious moments, and then dis- 
missed again, it might be tolerated, or perhaps 
esteemed a blessing in a life so barren of enjoyment; 
but an influence that knew no bounds, and met at 
every turn, was to be endured no longer. " It often 
lies hid," said they, *' between the keys of a piano, 
and shaken out with a few touches of the fingers.** 
An influence existing in the flounces of an apron, 
and moving along with a flowing robe, is not even 
safe for the most cautious. No circumspection can 
preserve men from it. It will steal upon them 
when they are least upon their guard. It hides 
itself in a lock of the hair, it is left in with the 
tresses and comes out of the streaming ringlet. It 
makes every sense an avenue. It enters through 
the eye, the ear, the hand, and foot. A glance and 
a gaze sometimes are equally victorious. 

The next in the train were disappointed lovers. 
Dejection and wildness were in their looks. They 
approached the place of meeting with an irregular, 
infirm, hesitating step. Their words were mutter-% 
ed, not spoken; they sighed, but did not weep. In 
the rear of each party a new company arrived. Each" 
and all complained in turn to the heavenly powers 
of the tyranny of love. 

Heaven often punishes men by granting to them 
an answer to their prayers. These murmurers ob- 
tained an answer to their wish, and they were at 
once relieved from the tyranny of which, the^ W^ %si 
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long and bo bitterly complained. The goddess of 
Love there and then took her flight to the higher 
state from which she had descended. Her infiuenoe 
was withdrawn, her establishment broken np, and 
all her enchantments Tanished. The joy of the 
world was great. The air rung with acciamations, 
and every one congratulated his neighbour on the 
freedom which had been brought about. 

The world for a moment seemed to be happy. 
But alas, how soon the change. Nature itself look- 
ed dull. The birds forgot the way to sing. Man, 
and the "whole train of human a#airs, were every- 
where altered for the worse. It was useless to enter 
into company, for company, really, there was none ; 
instead of conversation enlivened by vivacity and 
wit, there was nothing but a drowsy humming, to 
the last degree tiresome and insipid, many apparent- 
ly dosing, and several actually asleep. In social in** 
tercourse the heart had no place. Pleasure and the 
desire of pleasing became unknown. The object of 
the world became to be, not to use and enjoy time 
for a purpose, but to kill it out and out 

It became evident that the influence of love was 
not confined to the states of courtship and of mar- 
riage, but that it mingled insensibly with the most 
trifling actions of life, refining the feelings, polishing 
the manners, and brightening the thoughts, when 
men were least aware of it. The male sex appeared 
now in all their native roughness. Tenderness, so 
needful to temper and soften the rudeness of mascu- 
line strength, was entirely thrown aside. Men and 
women were placed upon a level ; the harmony and 
softness of the female voice were drowned in mere 
sound and noise. The ear was filled, the heart was 
empty. The polite was exchanged for the tame and 
civil, the witty for the boisterous, and the serene for 
the dull. It became quite evident that the influence 
of love from the fair sex formed a polished mirror 
' in the fancy of men for them to dress their thoughts 
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by. Now every one fell a prey to dejection, and 
uttered a compkint of the faintness of human enjoy- 
ment. What other state of things could have been 
expected when the influence of love was withdrawn 
from the world? The hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows, inspired by love, keep the mind and soul in 
motion, and make them both clear and bright. 

Courtship was now a ridiculous a£fair, since 
women had retained their vanity after losing their 
charms. Vanity being a natural instinct, it was 
consequently retained without producing any effect. 
Their airs appeared so absurd in the eyes of men 
that they had much to do to keep from laughter* 
The fair sex, however, were soon relieved from this 
]cind of ridicule. They took no pains to smooth 
their brow, soften the features into a smile, or light 
Up the beam of brightness in the eye. Careless of 
offending, where they knew there was no chance to 
please, they became negligent in their persons and 
vulgar in their airs. Such a sudden change, owing 
to the absence of love, was distressing to ^e mind. 
The fairest and most beautiful part of creation, on 
being neglected, became miserable, and were thrown 
completely into the shade. 

The fine arts declined, paintings represented stiff 
Bud lifeless scenes. The effect on poetry was greater 
stilL There were no descriptions of beauty. No 
softening the mind with tender emotions. No 
themes to stir the feelings. The breath of inspira- 
tion was gone. Eloquence had ceased. A mechani- 
cal correctness in the discourse there was, but the; 
force of language and the power of persuasion there 
was not. Learning was not so profound as former- 
ly, the motive was lost to appear to admiration. And 
tJiese were not the only melancholy results conse- 
quent on the departure of love from the human race. 
The finest emotions of the heart were frozen into a 
state of insensibility. The situation of mankind was 
truly pitiable. Strangers, to the detUc^V^.'^Vi^^xfiL^^ 
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of the heart, everything around looked cheerless and 
barren. Calamity left them nothing to hope, and 
prosperity gave them nothing to enjoy. 

It was impossible for such a state of things to 
continue for any length of time. Men were dying 
off, and great numbers of the fair sex had vanished 
away. Those who remained, in their last extremity, 
met, and determined to petition for the return of 
love. But the heavens had become as lead, and the 
sky as brass, and flung back the petitions to the sup- 
pliants. In their misery they became more impor- 
tunate for the return than they were before for the 
removal of the goddess. The heavenly powers were 
at last touched with compassion for the unhappy 
condition of the world, and appointed a day when 
love should revisit the abodes of men. The morning 
came and all was joy, the heavens were bright again^ 
All classes were eager to welcome back the absent 
one, and to hail her first approach. The birds an- 
nounced her coming. The earth was glad. All 
nature appeared more beautiful than before, every- 
thing looked clearer, smelled sweeter, and seemed to 
offer up fresh incense to the goddess. 

Her raiment was full of light and lustre. Too 
bright to look upon all at once. She seemed above 
the earth. Those on whom she glanced fell imme- 
diately under the influence of the passion over which 
she presided. The effects of her presence were suc- 
cessful. The change occasioned was in accordance 
with the different tempers and constitutions of those 
constituting the assembly. The looks of some were 
wild and piercing, of others dejected and melancholy. 
The features of several glowed with admiration, 
while those of others looked down with timidity and 
bashfulness. A trait of affectation was to be discover- 
ed in all of them. Many seemingly careless and gay 
assumed airs of great vivacity, at the same time in 
their countenances there was evident anxiety lest 
they should not win the objects of their affection. 
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The greater part of the fair sex smiled with evident 
delight. They were certainly happy. Nothing 
could appear more lovely than their features, upon 
which was imprinted a tender reserve, mingled with 
modest complacency and desire. 

When the goddess had silently surveyed the as- 
sembly, and when they had in some degree composed 
themselves, she addressed them thus: *' Ye children 
of men, rich with the gifts of providence which 
heaven has granted you. The earth is filled with 
plenty, and gives forth the necessaries and the re- 
finements of life. The sea refreshes with its breeze, 
rolls its waves to the cause of commerce, connects 
nations together, and carries to every, climate the 
blessings of all. The sun with his light brings back 
the spring and summer, and gives fruitfulness and 
joy to nature. But know that these, though delight- 
ful, are not the pleasures of the heart. They will 
not heal the wounds of fortune; they will not en- 
chant solitude, or suspend the feeling of pain. I 
BEI6N SOLE EMPRESS OF THE SOUL. To me it belongs 
to impart agony and rapture, Hope and despair, 
terror and delight, walk in ray train. My court is 
held everywhere. My influence extends over time 
itself and all things here below. It can turn ages 
into moments and moments into ages. Lament not 
the dispensations of my sway. Deprived of my in- 
fluence, society is held together as by the breath of 
winter; with me society enjoys the sunshine of a 
warm and bright and fruitful summer. They who 
live with me and enjoy my smile may not be always 
happy, but they who are strangers to it must be 
miserable." 



G.— (page 42.) 

Colours in Ladies' Dress. — Incongruity may be 
frequently observed in the adoption. o€ Q«\avx\^ ^^5^- 
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out reference to their accordance with the com- 
plexion or statue of the wearer. We continually 
see a light blue bonnet and flowers surrounding a 
sallow countenance, or a pink opposed to one of a 
glowing red; a pale complexion associated with 
canaty or lemon yellow, or one of delicate red and 
white rendered almost colourless by the vicinity of 
deep red. Now, if the lady with the sallow com- 
plexion had worn a transparent white bonnet, or if 
the lady with a glowing red complexion had lowered 
it by means of a bonnet of a deeper red colour — if 
the pale lady had improved the cadaverous hue of 
her countenance by surrounding it with pale green,- 
which, by contrast, would have suffused it with a 
delicate pink hue, or had the face 

Whose red and wWte 
Nature^ own sweet and connlnir band laid on, 

been arrayed in light bliie, or light grieen, or in a 
transparent white bonnet, with blue or pink flowers 
on the inside, how different, and how much more 
agreeable, would have been the impression on the 
spectator! How frequently again do we see the 
dimensions of a tall and embonpoint figure magtiifled 
to almost Brobdignagian proportions by a white 
dress, or a small woman reduced to Lilliputian size 
by a black dress! Now, as the optical effect of white 
is to enlargiB objects, and that of black to diminish 
them, if the large woman had been dressed in black, 
and the small woman in white, the apparent size of 
each would have approached the ordinary statue, and 
the former would not have appeared a giantess, or 
the latter a dwarf. 



After having been accustomed to the cheerful 
colours of oriental attire, I have little patience — 
albeit I wear black myself — ^with the sombre hues of 
modern European male costume, which seems to me 
one of the austere barbarities of over refinement, I 
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may live to see the revival of a better taste; and 
meanwhile it is not one of the least of the obliga- 
tions we owe to womar^indj that they, in their own 
persons, have afforded no countenance to this inno- 
vation, but have consented still to enliven, by 
pleasant colours in their raiment, the heavy atmos- 
phere in which we dwell. — The Lost Senses. 



H (page 75, 80.) 

It has been so little the fashion, at any time, to 
encourage women to write for publication, that it is 
more difficult than it should be, to prove these 
truths by examples. Yet there are enough within 
the reach of a very careless and superficial glance 
over the open field of literature, to enable us to ex- 
plain, at least, and illustrate, if not entirely to verify, 
our assertions. No man, we will venture to say, 
oould have written the letters of Madame de Sevigne, 
or the novels of Mrs. Austin, or the Hymns and 
Early Lessons of Mrs. Barbauld, or the Conversations 
of Mrs. Marcet. These performances, too, are not 
only essentially and intensely feminine, but they are, 
in our judgment, decidedly more perfect than any 
masculine productions with which they can be 
brought into comparison. They accomplish more 
completely all the ends at which they aim, and are 
worked out with a gracefulness and felicity of execu- 
tion, which excludes all idea of failure, and entirely 
satisfies the expectations they may have raised^ We 
might easily have added to these instances. There 
are many parts of Miss Edgeworth's earlier stories, 
and of Miss MitfH>d^s sketches and descriptions, and 
not a little of Miss Opie*s, that exhibit the same fine 
and penetrating spirit of observation, the same soft- 
ness and delicacy of hand, and unerring truth of 
delmeatioD, to which we have alluded, as charaoteiiA-. 
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ing the purer specimens of female art. The same 
distioguishing trait of a woman's spirit are visible 
through the grief and the pietj of Lady Russell, and 
the gaiety, the spite, and the venturesomeness of 
Lady Mary Wortley. We have not as yet much 
female poetry; but there is a truly feminine tender- 
ness, purity, and elegance, in the Psyche of Mrs. 
Tighe, and in some of the smaller pieces of Lady 
Craven. On some of the works of Madame de Stael, — 
her Corinne especially, — there is a still deeper stamp 
of the genius of her sex. Her pictures of its bound- 
less devotedness, its depth and capacity of suffering 
— its high aspirations — its painful irritability, and 
inextinguishable thirst for emotion, are powerful 
specimens of that morbid anatomy of the heart, which 
no hand but that of a woman's was fine enough to 
have laid open, or skilful enough to have recom- 
mended to our sympathy and love. There is the 
same exquisite and inimitable delicacy, if not the 
same power, in many of the happier passages of 
Madame de Souza and Madame Cottin — to say no- 
thing of the more lively and yet melancholy records 
of Madame de Staal, during her long penance in the 
court of the Duchesse de Maine.— Lore? Jeffrey. 



L— (page 85.) 

Such may have been the temperament of Sappho; 
and this consideration would afford a clue to the nume- 
rous contradictory ideas entertained of that glorious 
poetess, so essentially and intrinsically Greek. We 
also may say, '* Still burns the passion that inspired 
the uEolian muse, — still breathes the love her lyre's 
low chords betray." One of her songs, and some 
fragments of her verse, deserve to be numbered 
among the choicest treasures, flung by the ship- 
wreck of a former world upon the stream of time. 
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and borne down upon its bosom to the shores of the 
present. Their lofty tenderness seems, as it \were, 
the offspring of a deep and cureless melancholy. 
Countless songs of a similar character have since won 
fame and applause, but all seem feeble and common- 
place compared with hers, and, like troubled earthly 
fires, grow pale in the stainless rays of the immortal, 
sun. — Schlegd, 



K— (pagb86.) 

CHARACTERISTICS OP DISTINGUISHED WOMEX. 

** Whoever hM gained the afiFections of a woman, is sore to sacceed in 
any enterprise wherein she assists him."— C'off. 

The instincts of woman's nature are unbending, 
unabating, never failing. When or where they are 
not developed, there is something wrong in the mould, 
and therefore, some imperfection in the pattern. 
Conduct which would be readily excused in a man, 
is regarded as nothing less than crime in the woman. 
The predominant features of her mental countenance 
are manifest in the daughter, the sister, the wife, and 
mother; humanity, integrity, fortitude and con- 
stancy, claim her as their friend and patron. 

Filial Affection.* — A lady of illustrious birth was 
condemned to be strangled, but the gaoler determined 
to let her die of hunger. The daughter was allowed 
to visit the prison, but to take no food. The mother 
continued to live, being suckled from her daughter's 
breast. On the discovery being made, the criminal 
was pardoned and released, and a decree passed that 
for the future both mother and daughter should be 
supported at the public expense. The Romans also 
raised a temple upon the spot, and dedicated it to 
Filial Piety, t 

* For a collection of facts in illustration of woman's character, see 
Starling's Noble Deeds of Woman. 

t Ibid. p. 19, SI. &<u 
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During the French revolution Mademoiselle 
Cazotte and her father were arrested and sent to the 
prison of the Abbey. The daughter was liberated, 
but the father was detained. When an axe was 
raised over the head of Cazotte, his daughter, shriek^ 
ing wildly, threw herself upon him, covered him with 
her body, and disdained to descend to unworthy sup- 
plications, only demanded to die with him. *^ Strike, 
barbarians," she exclaimed, " you cannot reach my 
father but through my heart!*' 

SiSTBRLT Affection. — The infant Moses was hid 
by his mother three months. And when she could 
no longer hide him, she took an ark of bulrushes, 
and put the child therein ; and laid it in the flags of 
the river's brink. And his sister stood afar off, to. 
see what would be done to him. And the daughter 
of Pharaoh came down to the river, and her maidens 
walked along by the river *s side, and when she saw 
the ark among the flags, she sent her maid to fetch 
it. And when she saw the child, and, behold the 
babe wept, she had compassion on him, and said. 
This is one of the Hebrew's children. Then said the 
sister to Pharaoh's daughter. Shall I go and call to 
thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she maj 
nurse the child for thee? And Pharaoh's daughter 
said to her. Go. And the maid went and called the 
child's mother.* 

Eudosia, the wife of Theodosius the Great, 
although treated by her brothers with the most 
pagan cruelty, yet when she was exalted to the 
rank of Empress, instead of reproaching them on 
account of their unworthy conduct, advanced them 
to the most lucrative positions in the state; and 
said to them, "If you had not compelled me to 
leave my country, I should never have visited 
Constantinople, nor had it ever been in my power 

• Exodus, ii.2-8. 
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to give you this incontestable proof of my sincerest ' 
love and aflFection.'' 

Conjugal AprKCTiON. — Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, eldest son of William the Conqueror, a 
generous and noble-minded prince, being wounded 
by a poisoned arrow, the physicians declared that 
his life would be lost unless the venom was sucked 
from the wound by some one, whose life must 
become a sacrifice in the action. The prince dis- 
dained to save his own by the loss of another's life; 
but his wife Sibilla did what was required in his 
sleep, and sacrificed herself to save her husband. 

Maternal Appection. — There came two women 
and stood before king Solomon. "And the one 
woman said, O my lord, I and this woman dwell in 
one house; and I was delivered of a child, with her 
in the house. And it came to pass the third day 
after that I was delivered, that this woman was 
delivered also: and we were together; there was 
no stranger with us in the house, save we two in 
the house. And this woman *s child died in the 
night; because she overlaid it And she arose at 
midnight, and took my son from beside me, while 
thine handmaid slept, and laid it in her bDSom, and 
laid her dead child in my bosom. And when I rose 
in the morning to give my child suck, behold, it was 
dead : but when I had considered it in the morning, 
behold, it was not my son, which I did bear. And 
the other woman said, Nay; but the living is my 
son, and the dead is thy son. And this said. No; 
but the dead is thy son, and the living is my son. 
Thus they spake before the king. Then said the 
king. The one saith, This is my son that liveth, and 
thy son is the dead: and the other saith. Nay; 
but thy son is the dead, and my son is the living. 
And the king said, Bring me a sword. And they 
brought a sword before a king. And the king said. 
Divide the living child in two, aad^VN^W^V^'^^ 
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one, and half to the other. Then spake the womaii 
whose the living child was unto the king, for her 
bowels yearned upon her son, and she said, O my 
lord, give her the living child, and in no wise slay it. 
But the other said, Let it be neither mine nor thine, 
but divide it. Then the king answered and said. 
Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it: 
she is the mother thereof."* 

A hundred and sixty years ago, a lion in escap- 
ing from the menagerie of the Grand Duke of Flor- 
ence, ran through the streets of that city, and spread 
everywhere terror and dismay. A woman in her 
£ight, with her infant in her arms, dropt it in her 
fright, when the lion immediately siezed it. In a 
frantic state of mind, she threw herself on her knees 
before the beast, and implored with all the energy 
and feeling of a mother in despair, the life of her 
babe. The lion stopped, and having fixed his eyes 
upon her, placed the infant upon the ground, and 
without having done the child the smallest injury 
departed. 

Humanity. — St. Pierre, in reference to Philippa, 
Queen of Edward the Third, when he and his com- 
panions'lives were preserved through her intercession, 
exclaimed, " Ah, my country I it is now that I 
tremble for you; Edward only arms our cities, but 
Philippa conquers hearts.*' 

Catherine the First, Empress of Russia maintained 
a government over the Emperor Peter's passions, and 
saved the lives of numbers of his subjects; she in- 
spired him with that humanity which nature seemed 
to have denied him. A word from her in favour of 
a culprit would disarm him; if, however, his mind 
was made up for the execution of a victim, he would 
give orders for it to be done when the empress was 
away, for fear she should plead for the condemned. 
To use the sentiment of Munich, " Elle 'etait pro- 

♦ I Kings iii. 16-^7. 
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prement la mediatrice entre la monarque et ses 
sujets." 

After the Emperor's death Catherine displayed a 
Character still more remarkable. She had promised 
that during her reign no one should be put to death : 
she kept her word. The greatest culprits were con- 
demned to the mines and other public works. Her 
regard for the human species, and the lenity which 
she displayed, has not been equalled in the history of 
any other nation. Amidst all her faults she retained 
the virtue of humanity. 

The wife of a Negro general was possessed of so 
tender and humane a disposition, that she exposed 
herself to save the prisoners, which were taken in 
the warfare of St. Domingo. Her husband enraged 
at such a display of humanity threatened to kill her: 
but nothing could drive her from the purpose of 
being humane to the victims of the war. Here is a 
woman, belonging to an uncivilized and uneducated 
race with a heart brim-full and running over with 
pity for those whom she has been told to regard as 
enemies. Humanity erected her throne in her heart. 
Her life was a race of heroic acts, and she has won 
a wreath of undying lustre which would ornament 
the brows of the best educated, and the most 
refined. 

Grace Darling's name is an household word. When 
masculine sinews shrank from the attempt to ven- 
ture to the wreck of the *' Forfarshire,'* a maiden's 
arm seized an oar, unaccustomed to the thing before, 
and with a father cut through wave and foam and 
rescued drowning souls. 

Benevolbnce.— Ledyard, the traveller, says, "I 
have observed that women in all countries are civil, 
obliging, tender, and humane; I never addressed my- 
self to them in the language of decency and friendship 
without receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
With man, it has often been otherwise. In wander- 
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ing over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark; 
through honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland; rude 
and churlish Finland; unprincipled Russia; and the 
vide-spread regions of the vandering Tartar; if 
hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, the women hare 
ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so; and to 
add to this virtue (so worthy the appellation of be- 
nevolence,) these actions have been performed in so 
free and kind a manner, that if I was dry I drank 
the sweetest draught; and if hungry ate t^e coarsest 
morsel with a double relish." 

By bestowing blessings upon others we entail them 
on ourselves. — Horace Smith. 

FoRTTTUPE. — It may seem strange that woman 
should be characterised with fortitude, seeing she is 
the most fearful of animals; but fortitude guards 
and supports all the other virtues, and is excited by 
being exposed to such evils as are generally produc-r 
tive of the emotion of fear. 

Madame Roland, when condemned to die, wad 
brought into association with a man who did not 
possess her fortitude; by a method at once attractive 
and irresistible, she became the means of infusing a 
portion of her courage into his mind. 

It is a masterpiece to draw good out of evil, and 
by the help of virtue to improve misfortunes into 
blessings. — Seneca. 

COURAGB AND PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Courage is fortitude in action. When the city 
of Argos had lost six thousand of her best men, and 
was about falling under the power of the Lacedas- 
monians, Telesilla, a lyric poetess of Argos, who 
had made herself illustrious by her writings, col- 
lected the women together, and having furnished 
them with arms, mounted the walls, and succeeded 
in repulsing the enemy. Distingtiished honours 
were awarded to the surviving heroines, and a 
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statue was set up to the memory of Telesilla, and 
placed in the temple of Venus. 

The women of Greece were admitted to dispute 
the prize, in the Olympic games, with the men, and 
many of them were successful in obtaining it. 
Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was 
the first who opened this prize course to her sex, 
and was herself proclaimed the victor in a chariot 
race. 

Artemisia so distinguished herself in connection 
with the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, that 
Xerxes is said to have replied to a description ot 
her prowess, " The men have behaved like women, 
the women like men;''* and afterwards sent a suit 
of Grecian armour to Artemisia, on account of her 
bravery, and to the commander of his own fleet a 
distaff and spindle. 

Intkgritt. — Barneveldt fell a sacrifice to the poli- 
tical, intrigues of Maurice, Prince of Orange. A 
pardon was offered, if the old man's family would 
ask for it. But none would condescend to an act 
which would imply the prisoner's guilt, and the 
virtuous and venerable Barneveldt was executed. 
Some time after, a real conspiracy against the life 
of Maurice was entered into by two of the sons of 
this old man. One escaped, but the other being a 
prisoner, was condemned to die. The widow of 
Barneveldt, and mother of the prisoner, now threw 
herself at the feet of Maurice, to ask for her son's 
life. The prince was surprised at the act, after 
having refused to ask for the pardon of her hus- 
band. *' I did not ask pardon for my husband,'* 
she said, ''because he was innocent; I ask it for my 
son because he is guilty.' 

Hospitality. — " In all our wanderings,'* sayfl 
Colonel Stuart, **we have preferred applying to 
the gentler sex. They never rejected us; and if 

* Hierodotai. 
13 
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they could contribute to providing for our safety 
after separating from them, we found they had a 
quick and clear perception of the means, and sym- 
pathy to stimulate their exertions, and to render 
them effectual. Even ladies who were keen parti- 
sans of the House of Hanover spared neither trou- 
ble nor expense in our behalf 

**OwomftnI 
When pain and angnlah wrin^ the brow, 
A ministering angel thon V*—JSir WalUr SoaU, 

Self-control. — Through the unskilfulness of a 
surgeon, Madame de Villecerf came to an early 
death. When dying, she said, in order to console 
him, " I do not look upon you as a person whose 
error has cost me my life, but as a benefactor, who 
advances my entry into a happy immortality. As 
the world will judge otherwise, I have put you in 
a situation, by my will, to quit your profession." 

Gratitude. Monument at Waisly, near Bradford, 
Wilts: — "Near this place lie the remains of Jane 
Sarfen ; 6he spent the greater part of her life in 
nursing of young children, in which station she 
behaved with that faithful diligence and tenderness, 
that her example is highly worthy the imitation of 
all those who undertake so important a trust. 

'* Elizabeth Oliver, who owes her life to the inde- 
fatigable pains and unwearied attendance of this good 
woman, thinks it her duty to pay this last grateful 
tribute to her memory." 

Loyalty. — It is supposed that dowers were first 
introduced into England by the Danish kings, and 
into Denmark by Swein, father of Canute the Great, 
who bestowed on the Danish ladies this privilege, as 
an acknowledgment of their having parted with 
their jewels to ransom him from captivity when 
taken prisoner by the Vandals, 

** Loyalty is still the same. 

Whether it win or lose the game, 

Tme as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be. not shone upon.*'— i7tMf<&r«w. 
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When Robert the Bruce was obliged, from his 
then circumstances to travel alone, a mother said to 
him, in whose house he was, " But that shall not 
be, for I have two stout sons, gallant and trusty 
men, who shall be your servants for life and 
death." 

Eloqubnce — The eloquence of women must be 
attributed rather to the energy and zeal, with which 
from their goodness of heart, they readily enter 
into the lists in defence of virtue, than to the use 
of studied language. The warmth of feeling with 
which they accompany their speech, adds a lustre to 
their never-failing language in an apt and ever ready 
conversation, towards which man can make no just 
pretension. Cromwell was once engaged in a warm 
debate with a lady, upon the subject of oratory, in 
which the lady maintained that eloquence could only 
be acquired by early study and after practice ; the 
Protector contended that there was no eloquence but 
that which sprang from the heart. This lady*s hus- 
band was after a time imprisoned in the Tower, as a 
traitor to the state. The agonized wife found access 
to the Protector's presence, and pleaded, with the 
most pathetic language, the innocence of her hus- 
band. The stern countenance of Cromwell, after a 
while, relaxed into a smile, and extending to her an 
immediate liberation of her husband, said, ** I think 
all who have witnessed this scene will note on my 
side of the question, in the dispute between us the 
other day, that the eloquence of the heart alone has 
power to save/' 

** What rhetoric didst thon use 
To gaiii this mighty boon ?'*-- Addison. 

Patriotism. — Martha Glar, after achieving mar- 
vellous courage at the battle of Franenbrun, in 
1798, was slain, at the age of sixty-four, with two 
daughters, and three grand -daughters, the youngest 
scarcely ten years old, by the side of her &ther^ hosa. 
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band, brother, and two sons, all of whom were 
killed. Of the two hundred and sixty women, whom 
her patriotism had roused, one hundred and eighty 
perished, and the remainder were carried wounded 
or mutilated from the battle field. 

Oh ! make her a grave where the snnbeams rest. 

When the promise a glorious morrow ; 
Theyli shine o'er her sleep, like a smile from fhe wesl. 

From her own lor'd island of sorrow."— ifoore. 

An illustration of humanity and benevolence, 
fortitude, patriotism, and piety united, is seen in 
Miss Nightingale, and her present mission (in 1854) 
to the seat of war, at Sebastopol, to attend the 
wounded and succour the distressed ; to alleviate the 
miseries, soften the pillow, and console the dying 
amidst the sufferings of our countrymen and brother 
allies in the war. Man makes the wounds; woman 
heals them. 

Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep herself unspotted from 
the world. — Jame$. 



L.— (PAGB 92.) 

It is related that Chateaubriand, returning from 
his Eastern travels, was asked if he could assign a 
reason why the women of the Jewish race were so 
much handsomer than the men. He gave the fol- 
lowing: — "Jewesses," he said, "have escaped the 
curse which alighted upon their fathers, husbands, 
and sons. Not a Jewess was to be seen among the 
crowd of priests and rabble who insulted the Son of 
God, scourged Him, crowned Him with thorns, and 
subjected Him to infamy and the agony of the crossL 
The women of Judea believed in the Saviour, and 
assisted and soothed Him under affliction. A womaA 
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of Bethany poured on His head precious omtmfent, 
which she kept in a vase of alabaster. The sinner 
anointed His feet with perfumed oil, and wiped 
them with her hair. Christ, on His part, extended 
mercy to the Jewesses. He raised from the dead 
the son of the widow of Nain, and Martha's brother 
Lazarus. He cured Simon's mother-in-law, and 
the woman who touched the hem of His garment. 
To the Samaritan woman He was a spring of living 
water, and a compassionate judge to the woman 
taken in adultery* The daughters of Jerusalem 
wept over Him ; the holy women accompanied Him to 
Calvary, brought Him balm and spices, and weeping, 
sought Him in the sepulchre. * Woman, why weepest 
thou?' His first appearance after the resurrection 
was to Mary Magdalene. He said to her, * Mary I' 
At the sound of His voice Mary Magdalene's eyes 
were opened, and she answered, ' Master I' The 
reflection of some beautiful ray must have rested on 
the brow of the Jewesses.'' 



M.— (page 106.) 

Is not the beautiful also holy? Man can, by 
representation, inform the understanding ; by beauty 
he can improve the manners; works of art may 
supply material for contemplation; but the mind 
will gain little or nothing thereby. As all energy 
demands for its developments a free, unrestrained 
power of action, so the sense df beauty and its 
creative faculty are kindled in the soul only by the 
free enjoyment and habitual contemplation of its 
creations. This inward perception of the soul for 
the beautiful is far different to the siiperficial artis- 
tic taste which refuses to acknowledge, a suscepti- 
bility to comprehend represented and ideal forms, as 
^ creative and generative faculty oi «x\k ^^x\)ft»!^^ 
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reigns supreme, not only in imitative works, bat j^ 

also in nature, in mankind, and in love. It is easy J 

to decide on the proper limits to be prescribed for 
the soul's indulgence in spiritual enjoyment — to 
mark where it may commence, and where it ought 
to terminate; but it is in truth a delicate task to. 
avoid transgressing those boundaries. The same 
may be said of the limits of each separate element 
of beauty; of these there are three, which may 
be well regarded as the three original springs of 
spiritual enjoyment — nature, mankind, and art— * 
which latter, in its mingled representations, blends 
and unites them alL — SchlegeL 



N.— (PAGK 111.) 

'* Medusa once had charms ; to gain her lore 
A rival crowd of envious lovers strove. 
They, who have seen her, ovm they ne'er did trace 
More moving features in a sweeter fiice. 
Yet above all, her len/^th of hair, they own. 
In golden ringlets wav'd, and graceful shone. 



Her shining hair is chang'd to hissing snakes. 

These in her Mfi\% Pallas Joys to bear. 

The hissing snakes her foes more sure ensnare. 

Than they did lovers once, when shinhig hair."— Ovid. 



O.— (page 111.) 



•« ... with awe divine the queen of love 
Obey'd the sister and the wife of Jove : 
And from her fraiorrant breast the zone embrac*d. 
With various skill, and high embrold'ry grac'd. 
In this was ev*ry art, and ev'ry charm, 
To win the wisest, and the coldest warm : 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire. 
The kind deceit, the still-revlving fire. 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs. 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
This on her hand the Cyprian goddess laid ; 
Take this, and with it all thy wish, she said : 
With smiles she took the charm ; and smiling prest. 
The powerftil cwtus toliet axiovrr ^«B*fc,'* P«ptf% Bcmwrt Wad. 
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p.— (page 121.) 

Crwn : ** And darest thon, then, to disobey the lavs ?*> 
Antigone: **I had it not from Jove, nor the just gods 

Who rnle below ; nor could I ever think 

A mortal's law of power or strength sufficient. 

To abrogate the unwritten law divine. 

Immutable, eternal, not like these 

or yesterday, but made ere time began . 

Shall man persuade me, then, to violate 

Heaven's great commands, and make the gods my foes ? 

Without thy mandate, death bad one day come ; 

For who shall 'scape it ? And if now I lall 

A little sooner, 'tis the thing 1 wish. 

To those who live in misery like me. 

Believe me, king I 'tis happiness to die. 

But to my brother had I left the rites 

Of sepulture unpaid, I then indeed 

Had been most wretched."— SopAocJ^ Antigone, 



Q.— (PAGE 131.) 

Babbi Judah says that the Jews are expected to 
repeat three benedictions every day, *' Blessed be 
Thou, O Grod, who hast not made me one of the 
ignorant. — Blessed be Thou, O God, who hast not 
made me a Gentile. — Blessed be Thou, O God, who 
hast not made me a woman,^* The two last, with 
many others, are included in the prayer books of the 
modem Jews. In these a woman is directed to ex- 
change the last cited benediction for, " Blessed be 
Thou, O God, who hast made me according to Thy 
will."* The language of the Jewish woman is at 
least submissive, while that of the man is character- 
istic of arrogance, and reminds one of the prayer of 
the proud Pharisee in the temple, who " stood and 
prayed thus with himself: God, I thank Thee that I 
am not as other men are, — or even as this" woman. 
The relative positions occupied by the various 
classes of worshippers in the Jewish temple will 

• Pictorial BVb\o,^ol.U. 
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show the force of the above *' benedictions.^ The 
outer, or Grentile court, was open to all comers, 
heathen foreigners, clean, or unclean; but beyond, 
and above several steps, was a low balustrade of 
stone, where no heathen or unclean person dare 
enter, on pain of death* An inscription informed 
that ''no alien might go into it^ Within this 
balustrade, at a given distance, was a wall; a gate 
in this wall opened to some steps, and led to an 
upper court, and called the court of the women^ not 
so-called because it was exclusively set apart for the 
use of women, but because even women were admit- 
ted into it, which they wece not into the court 
beyond. From this court of the women there were 
ascents by steps to the court of the Israelites, that is 
of the men. From this proud elevation the Jew 
could look down with contempt upon the court be- 
low him, and thank God that He had not made him 
a woman. And with still greater complacency could 
he thank God that He had not made him a heathen, 
or an ignorant Gentile, " or even as this publican.** 

The court of the Israelites was separated by a low 
stone balustrade from the innermost court, namely, 
the court of the priests, in which the sacred temple 
stood, and where the holy services were conducted. 
The temple itself, as such, consisted of the holy 
place, which was separated from the Holy of Holies, 
or most Holy Place, by the curtain which inter- 
vened. Such are some of the marked visible dis« 
tinctions belonging to Judaism. The Gentile was 
separated from the court of the women; the court 
of the women from the one occupied by the Israel- 
ites; the Israelites from the priests, and this again 
from the one entered by the high priest. Doubtless 
such distinctions, especially among careless worship- 
pers, would prompt the taunt, •* Stand off, I am 
holier than thou.*' It was a mercifid miracle for 
toomanj when at the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, in 
dez220iistratioa that sucb J^Nxisk dist^mfitions had had 
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their time, and done their full day's work, that 
" the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom,'^ being threadbare, and completely 
worn out Distinctions, in the religious standing- 
places, between Jew and Gentile, bond or free, man 
or woman, are now in the estimation of heaven at an 
end, " for He — Christ — is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between W5."* Since the vail of separation 
has been rent, the balustrade of distinction thrown 
down, and the pavements of the Jewish courts torn 
up, woman, for her own sake, should lend no help- 
ing hand to repair the first, erect again the second, 
or replace the third- 
According to the Jewish canons, it was thought 
beneath a man's dignity to talk with any woman in 
the street, even with his own wife. Women were 
then little instructed, and the custom still prevails 
among the Jews of keeping their females in a state 
of ignorance. The like custom also prevails to this 
day in the East. The disciples were not superior 
to the prejudices of their age, and the woman being 
a Samaritan woman made the matter yet more 
astonishing.'!' 



R (page 132.) 

No. 1. 

1 Corinthians, xiv. 34. ** Let your women keep 
silence in the churches.'' — (See also 1 Tim. ii. 11, 
12.) The rules of the Jewish synagogues were also 
remarkably strict on this subject — it was allowed to 
any competent person to read in the synagogues; 
even an intelligent lad might do so; but not, on any 

• Eph. 11. 14— 18. 

* niiistrated Descriptiye Testament. See also Pictorial Bible, toI. 11%. 
p. 300. 
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account, a woman. So also any one migbt in the 
synagogue ask questions for his instruction, but tea 
woman this was by no means permitted. But do 
the present prohibitions refer to such things as 
these ? This is a question. There would not be 
much, if any, difficulty in this text if it stood alone, 
but-^what the apostle has said in chap. xL, sug- . 
gesting and requiring that the two passages should 
be compared with each other. In the former St, 
Paul enjoins that a woman should not " pray" or 
*' prophecy" with her head uncovered, which seems 
obviously enough to suggest that she might do so 
with her head covered; but here he says, that she 
should not speak or ask questions in the church, 
&c.» 

The Apostle's language, however, with or without 
notes, does appear to have been written from a 
Jewish point of view. This may easily be account- 
ed for from the Jewish training as well as the reli- 
gious associations of the man. He wrote of things 
as they existed, and as they presented themselves to 
his own peculiar view. Inspiration did not destroy 
the strong tendency in the man towards individu- 
ality. The same thing is seen in Paul as in the 
other writers of the Bible; he writes <u Paul and 
as nobody else. 

In the latter part of this 34th verse, when he 
says, " they are commanded to be under obedience, 
as also saith the law ;'' the law of degradation, Gen. 
iii. 16, which was not introduced until after the 
fall, is evidently the law which is here alluded ta 
To this view of the Apostle there is another to be 
added, in order to have both sides of the question, 
1 Tim. ii. 15. ''Notwithstanding she shall be 
saved in childbearing, if they continue in faith and 
charity and holiness with sobriety." How? If not 
in the first instance by the child of the woman that 

• Pictorial Bible, Tol. il. p. 373, also p. 368. 
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bruised the tempter's head. Put Gen. iii. 16, the 
verse of the Old Testament containing the law of 
woman's degradation, beside the 1 Tim. ii. 15, the 
verse of the New Testament, containing the gospel 
of woman's salvation, and it may be seen how the 
curse attending the fall of humanity, and the law, 
passed on account of woman being the first of 
human kind found in the transgression, are removed 
on account of the mission of the Son of God as the 
Saviour of the world. Retaining Jewish associa- 
tions, and things connected with the synagogues^ 
which was abrogated when the vail of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, has 
kept, and still keeps woman in a state of physical,, 
intellectual, and moral degradation. 

**The primal corse 
Is Boften'd into mercy ; made the pledge 
Of cheerM days, and nights without a groan.*' 

No. 2. 

1 Tim ii. 13, 14. ** Adam was first formed, then 
Eve. And Adam was not deceived, but the womau 
being deceived was in the transgression.'' 

Opposite the 13th verse may be written, 1 Cor. 
XV. 46. " That was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural; afterwards that which is 
spiritual." Is not the earth itself and all things 
therein made on the principle, " The last shall be 
first, and the first last?" 

Opposite the 14th verse may be placed Rom. v. 
verses 17 and 19, "By one man's offence death 
reigned by one." ** By one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners." 

It is also necessary to distinguish when Paul 
speaks " by permission, and not of commandment." 
And when he himself speaks, and " not the Lord.*' 
1 Cor. viL 6—12. 
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S.— (PAGE 167.) 
THE LATEST INTELUOEKCE. 

Mr. Musgraye, in " A Kamble through Norman- 
dy," says — ** I was not prepared to see what passed 
before my eyes one morning, at the prison gates, 
alongside of the Palais de Justice in Caen: A 
woman arrived from the country with a man hand- 
cuffed, in a small spring cart — she seated on the 
front bench, he on the hinder; and, delivering the 
reins to a trooper that stood at hand, she got down, 
lowered the backboard of the cart, and told her 
prisoner to jump down. This was done; the man 
was at once taken by two gendarmes into the court"* 
house where the criminal judge was sitting, and, in 
about a quarter of an hour's time, brought out audi 
consigned again to her cart, to be handed over ta 
the tribunal of the district to which it was ascer-^ 
tained the village, where he had been pilfering goods^ 
belonged; and away she went again, whip in hand, 
and malefactor en wriere^ followed by two Guards 
Champetres on horseback. She would be allowed 
five-pence a mile both coming and going, for this 
service; and I was told it was of continual occur- 
rence." 

A female prime minister rules in the Sandwich 
Islands 1 The following is an extract from the 
Honolulu Court Circular, " The diplomatic corps, 
the commanders of the foreign ships of war, and ^e 
foreign consuls, were then presented by the Minister 
of Foreign Relations, to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Victoria Kamamalu, the new Kuhina Niji 
(Prime Minister), appointed by the King.'' 

END OF APPENDIX. 
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